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The Week. 


Tue President has, of course, vetoed the supplemental Reconstruc- 
tion bill, and it has, of course, been passed over his veto without debate 
orcomment. There was nothing new in the message, and the reitera- 
tion of what was in it has certainly not improved his position. He 
seems to have a notion that he owes it to himself, in some way, to give 
Congress a chance of snubbing him, and thinks that Congress, every 
time it does it, sinks deeper in the wrong. Some people have strange 
ideas both of dignity and duty, and he is one of them. One of the 
consequences of the exhibition he is every day making of his own weak- 
ness and insignificance, and of the facility with which the Government 
can be carried on without him, and‘even in spite of him, is that some 
people are beginning to ask what is the use of a President at all, and 
to suggest the entire abolition of the office. The Boston Commonwealth 
has taken this ground boldly within the past week; but, advanced as 
the position is, it is not in the extreme front. This is occupied by Mr. 
James Redpath, who, several weeks ago, proposed in The Anti-Slavery 
Standard the abolition both of the Presidency, the Supreme Court, 
and the Senate, “‘ as the three remaining oligarchies.” 
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Now that the supplemental Reconstruction bill has passed, the 
question of adjournment comes up, and about this there appears to be 
the greatest variety of opinions in both Houses. As a rule, the advo- 
cates of impeachment are opposed to any adjournment for more than a 
month at a time, while the opponents of impeachment are unwilling to 
come together again before December. Putting the impeachment 
aside altogether, however, there are a good many reasons in the condi- 
tion of the South why Congress should not put it out of its power now 
to meet again during the summer. A good reconstruction bill to be 
sure has been passed, but the work of reconstruction is not yet done, 
and there can be little question that the certainty of security from 
legislative interference during the next seven or eight months would 
exercise a most unfavorable influence on the Southern temper. It is 
not perhaps desirable that Congress should sit much longer, but it does 
seem highly desirable, considering how much of the weight of Govern- 





ment now rests on its shoulders, that it should be able to come together 
again before long, if necessary. 


of - 


Tue House has passed a resolution directing the Committee on 
Public Expenditures to investigate the charges against Mr. Smythe, 
the collector of this port, and if the testimony warrant it, to submit 
articles of impeachment against him. This course seems to give satis- 
faction to all parties, as it provides a means of punishing Mr. Smythe 
if really guilty, without recourse to Mr. Johnson, and at the same time 
| gives him an opportunity of defending himself. But if he cannot de 
| better before the committee than he did in his recent letter to the 
| President, we think, and we are sure the public will agree with us, that 
it would not be a bad idea for him to resign without more ado. The 
plot seems to thicken the more the matter is discussed, and charges of 
falsehood on one side or other multiply every day. Senators Patterson 
and Doolittle say the committee lie; Mr. Bowen says Mr. Smythe lies ; 
| E. C. Johnson & Co. say Mr. Bowen lies; and finally a man named 
Hull has turned up who swears he heard, as he walked the Capitol 
grounds, Senator Patterson, whom he thought he recognized, tell 
another man whom he had never seen before, in a light, pleasant way, 
| that “he had got his $5,000 and did not care a damn for the commit- 
tee.” This gentleman's testimony, which seems to have been intended 
to cover the case, amused the Senate a good deal, and when the read- 
ing of it was concluded, Senator Doolittle said Hull lied, too, and made 
the same remark with regard to Mr. Hulburd, of the House Committee, 
The point in dispute is—many of our readers may not be aware— 
whether Collector Smythe did or did not farm out the business of stor- 
ing goods pending the payment of the duty on them, and corruptly 
divide the large amount thus received—some $40,000 or $50,000 a year— 
between himself and other persons, including Senators Patterson and 
Doolittle and “‘ Mrs, Perry,” a mysterious woman, whose home appears 
to be in the West, but who, as well as we can make out, seldom oc- 
‘cupies it. The affair has a shocking look, and nothing but the high 
| character Mr. Smythe has hitherto held prevents the public passing 
|judgment on it at once. As every person, without exception, who 
has thus far opened his lips about it is accused by somebody else of 
having told “an abominable falsehood,” it would be absurd for us to 
pretend that we can throw any light on the matter. 








THERE was a sparring match in the House on Thursday between 
General Butler and Mr. Bingham, which seems to have been got up for 
the amusement of the members. The occasion was the debate on the 
Southern Relief bill, and after it had been carried on for some time 
with “considerable asperity of feeling,” General Butler having given 
unmistakable indications of a desire to get at Mr. Bingham, and Mr. 
Bingham being evidently anxious to accommodate him, @ ring was 
formed by “unanimous consent,” and the “ mill” commenced, Gen- 
eral Butler led off by a smart left-hander, informing Mr. Bingham that 
he had gone over to the Democratic side of the House “ body and 
soul.” Mr. Bingham replied that General Butler had voted fifty- 
seven times for Jefferson Davis at the Charleston Convention and that 
he had not taken Fort Fisher, which caused great excitement, and the 
“first blood” was claimed for Bingham. In the next round Butler 
“came up smiling,” and said that Bingham had hanged Mrs. Surratt 
on insufficient evidence. This fairly knocked Bingham off his feet, 
and he had some culty in coming to time; but in the next 
round, after a little preliminary feinting, he got home on Butler’s conk, 
with the remark that “he cared no more for what General Butler 
thought tHan he did about who killed Cock Robin ;” and forcing the 
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fighting, he quoted Lord Bacon on the subject of “ leaving his name and Tue Trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund have taken steps 
memory to the charitable speeches of men and future ages.” He then | to incorporate themselves, adopted a very sensible basis of opera. 
“ defied the gentleman’s calumny,” and was making desperate clutches | tions, and nominated a general agent, the Rey. Barnas Sears, D.D., now 
at the general’s head, with the view of getting it in chancery, when the president of Brown University. They propose to make primary or 
Speaker’s hammer fell. It appears to be admitted that Mr. Bingham /common-school education the chief object of their attention and assist. 
had the best of it; General Butler was evidently not in training, and ance, and to this end will encourage and esfablish normal schools for 
hit very wildly; but we have no doubt that if Congress should sit| the preparation of teachers throughout the South and Southwest, 
during the summer he will be able to do very nicely before the fall, | Wherever educational institutions already exist, they will work as far as 
Both parties bore marks of severe punishment. possible through them and with them. They will aim to furnish in. 
struction in the application of science to industrial pursuits. The de. 


Tie concurrent resolution on “ diplomatic apparel” came down to tails are left to their general agent, who is subject to their direction, 
the House on Monday, and was the subject of a somewhat amusing de- | and to him will be referred all petitions for aid, suggestions, ete, 
bate. Mr. Covode cracked a rather vulgar joke on the President, of | Their choice of Dr. Sears is eminently _— We hope, in spite of his 

| attachment to his present office—which is fully reciprocated by all the 


would himseif have no right to complain; and Mr. Noell, of Missouri, _members of the university—that he will accept the appointment of the 


proposed as an official dress for foreign ministers a cocked hat, looped | Povey meow - se so . om os Sere tomy are 
up with an American eagle, and a swallow-tailed coat with stars and by Mr. Peshedy’s exptanstion, Cist Be meant Ris bequest: te Ba-em- 


stripes on the tail, and some other absurdities. In fact, the discussion ployed without regard to the number * me ate ppees 
became very farcical, but it was in every way worthy of the subject. | claims of each upon a certain proportion of the fund. Upon this un- 
All of a sudden, however, Mr. Banks made his appearance on the scene | derstanding, the State which manifests the greatest desire for schools 
with some “lore,” and informed the House that “ Turgot had predicted | and teachers will be likely to obtain most sympathy and heed from the 
in 1794 that the day would come when the United States would play | trustees. The fand is palpably inadequate to supersede State effort, or 


the part which Carthage played in ancient times,” and said that the | to do much more than foster the love and the means of obtaining 


United States would “soon establish a policy in the matter of dress ” knowledge ; and we are glad to see that this fact is appreciated by our 


as in other things, etc. This seemed to settle the matter, for the reso- | pablishers, the Mews, Appleton having contributed ~ hundred 
lution was carried, and now none of our foreign ministers can go to | ‘ousand volumes of text-books, and others, it is said, being ready to 
court any more in court dress. We have commented elsewhere on the | imitate their generous example. 

philosophy of this great question. 
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which, however, the President, considering his language last summer, 
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ES A areEaT calamity has overtaken both the stage and the country 
Mr. Szwarp has had the grace to offer an explanation of his action | uring the past week, in the burning of the Winter Garden Theatre in 


in the McCracken matter. It appears, then, that whenever there ig | this city, and with it Mr. Booth’s collection of costumes, enormously 
brought to the head of the State Department any charge whatever | V#luable and having few if any equals in the world for richness and 
against any person over whom the Department has any control, | #°curacy. What makes the misfortune all the greater is that Messrs, 
the rules and traditions of said Department, inexorable, unchange-| Booth and Stuart, the lessees, lost in an hour the fruits of many years 
able, severe, point out one, and but one, path for the Secretary to fol-|°f labor. They have the deep sympathy of everybody, both of those 
low. What this path is he illustrated by an example; and we are|Who know them and those who do not, and ought to have something 
bound to believe that if word were brought to Mr. Seward that his son | Ore substantial. The misfortunes of such men are public misfortunes. 
Mr. F. Seward, an Assistant Secretary of State, had been seen in the oo 

Capitol grounds choking small boys,and making off with their pennies, |- Last year we had cholera in New York and New York harbor, and 
it would be Mr, Seward’s only course, though Mr. F. Seward were at | this year, the Board of Health informs the public, we are to have it again. 
the moment sitting in the same room with his father and his judge, to | This year, like last year, the unfortunates who cross the sea in an in- 
address to the accused a formal communication, countersigned by him- | fected vessel will find on their arrival in our waters that, whether they 
self as Secretary of State, demanding a full explanation. This, Mr. | are well or so sick as to be barely alive, the accommodations provided 
Seward says or is said to say, is about what he has done in the case of | fur them at the quarantine are no better than can be afforded by hulks 
the consuls and ministers plenipotentiary whom Mr. McCracken felt it | tossing with the waves of the Lower Bay. By midsummer the Board of 
his duty to denounce. Mr. Seward, at least, has the credit of having | Health expects to have the hospital buildings on West Bank ready for 
made an attempt to account for his proceedings. It is matter for|use. We certainly are of those who believe that the despotic powers 
rather melancholy reflection on the part of American citizens that the|of the Board were so used as to save us last year from a very severe 
answers to the letter are still less than the letter susceptible of even | visitation of the cholera, and though we do not know what reason 
that amount of explanation and excuse which Mr. Seward has been able | there is, we suppose there may be a good reason for the failure to pro- 
to discover. To be sure, one can hardly help laughing through bis | vide at the quarantine ground decent lodging for the well and decent 
blushes as he reads the letter of that diplomatic representative of the | hospitals for yellow fever and cholera patients. 

United States who brings a dozen, more or less, highly respectable ° 
American ladies, now abroad, to certify that they have never seen 

him the worse for liquor, and believe him to be a man of good moral 
character. But as one goes on and wades through the correspond- 
ence, Mr. Motley’s part of it always excepted, he leaves laughing, and 
is reduced to the plain blushing of mortification. 











Here and there in the South a politician or a newspaper of in- 
fluence puts faith in the Supreme Court, and stands out against recon- 
struction under the Military bill. Mr. Parsons, for instance, can see 
no reason why the people of Alabama “ should make the monstrous act 
of Congressional usurpation their act,” and wants them to wait. The 

. —> Montgomery Mail explains to its readers that Mr. Seward said so and so 

Mr. DonnELLy, of Minnesota, has more than atoned fer his Fenian | in 1862, and Mr. Lincoln said this and that in his first inaugural, and 
performance by the introduction of resolutions setting forth the dan-| that therefore true Americans oppose military reconstruction bills. 
gers of the popular ignorance which prevails at the South, and recom-| The Charleston Mercury says that within a month a case can be made 
mending all Southern States to insert clauses in their constitutions | up for the Supreme Court, and the trial of it begun. Meantime, till the 
binding their respective legislatures to provide free schools for all the | constitutionality of the law is passed upon, Zhe Mercury counsels 
children of the State. We should have been glad to have every State | obedience to the military authority. But the tone of the press gener- 
forced to insert this clause in its constitution, bugthis solemn and em-| ally shows that action under the law will not long be delayed. The 
phatic recognition by Congress of the political importance of popular | New Orleans Crescent thinks the do-nothing policy of the South in the 
education is honorable to Congress, and we trust will not be without | past was a wise one, but that the moment has arrived when a change 
influence on the South. is desirable and necessary, and it urges all Southern men to vote at the 
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elections unless they want “the era of Butler” to return on them. 
General Lee is of opinion that reconstruction under the new law is not 
dishonorable, and his word will more than balance Mr. A. H. Stephens’s, 
who is said to advise quiescence. The Richmond 7imes thinks apathy 
is folly, though it probably agrees with the Charlottesville Chronicle, 
which sums up the provisions of the bill, and for editorial comment 
has the two words, “ Pretty tight.” The Richmond Dispatch is an ad- 
yocate of action. General Longstreet, in the New Orleans Jimes, tells 
bis fellow-citizens they must recollect that they are a conquered people. 
He thinks the will of the conqueror as expressed in the bill under con- 
sideration must be obeyed. The New Orleans Picayune wants imme- 
diate reconstruction. The Galveston News urges the Texans to bring all 
possible influence to bear upon the negro to make him friendly. This 
will not be hard to do, the Norfolk Virginian thinks, for “ Buckskin 
and Cuffey are naturally allied, but Cuffey and Nutmeg are born anti- 
podes.” “ We should find in him,” The Virginian says, “our natural 
friend and ally "—the reason given being that the negro knows the true 
gentleman ata glance. The Index, of Petersburg, Virginia, urges the 
education of the freedmen, and Mr. Wade Hampton and other gentle- 
men of South Carolina give plain indications of an intention to utilize 
their colored brother in the political field. The results of the change in 
Southern tactics will certainly be of advantage to the colored men. 
As to the question whether or not the newly enfranchised freedmen will 
be of advantage to the Republican or to the other party, that is a ques- 
tion which cannot be answered beforehand with any certainty. We 
expect the colored vote to go very often with the Southern candidate in 
local and Congressional elections, and we do not doubt that it can, with 
very little difficulty, be had for the Republican Presidential candidate. 
It can in the next election, at any rate, and the reason why is too plain 
to need stating. 


~— 
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Dr. Epwin M. Snow, State Superintendent of the Census in Rhode 
Island, in his annual report has a word to say in regard to the diminu- 
tion of the native American part of the New England population. The 
native American population in that section of the country is not, he 
rays, a normal population ; that is, it does not contain, in the natural 
proportions, persons of youthful, mature, and old age. It has an over- 
plus of aged persons ; for the young emigrate and rear children in the 
West. In 1860 there were not less than 560,336 New Englanders living 
in other States, and the increase of these New Englanders from 1850 to 
1860 was equal to an emigration of 10,645 annually. The emigrants, 
whose children are thus lost to New England censuses, are mainly 
young people, or people in the prime of life; it is the aged and the 
quite young who are left behind in the New England country towns. 
But the foreign’ population living in New England has an unnaturally 
large proportion of persons of that age to which we look for the in- 
crease of population, and an unnaturally small number of aged people. 
The foreign population of Providence, for example, contains but 3.61 
per cent. of the age of 60; the American population contains 7.53 per 
cent. who had reached or passed the end of their sixtieth year. Provi- 
dence isa manufacturing city, and Dr. Snow would have done well had 
he given us the statistics of some of the country towns where the young 





men and women are not gathered together in shops and factories. As 
he says, in these small towns, “the true home and origin of the native 
American population of New England, the proportion of aged persons | 
is very much greater, and that of young persons is very much smaller, 
than in the cities.” Thus in Exeter bet 1.47 in 100 persons are of for- | 

eign parentage ; in Providence, 43.761) every 100 are Lorn of foreign | | 
parents. Thus it is possible, without” re sorting to the hypothesis of the | 

physical degeneration of New England women, we may account for the | 

fact that the American population in that particular quarter of the’ 
country is increasing with less rapidity than the foreigners living there. | 


<a 
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THE foreign news of the week as received by telegraph is meagre 
and unimportant. There are rumors of Cretan successes in Crete, and 
the Turkish question is evidently every day assuming proportions more 
and more formidable. The debate on the new Reform bill has begun in| 
the House of Commons, but its defeat on the second reading seems 
certain, 





THE FREEDMEN. 

Anorner of those cases in which it is sought to retreat from a bad 
investment in slave property by means of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion has come up in Georgia. In 1857, as we find the facts report- 
ed, Tumor bought of Tucker, in South Carolina, slaves to the amount 
of fifty thousand dollars, giving in security for the payment a mort- 
gage on them and on lands in Georgia. Tumor remained in possession 
of the slaves until the emancipation, without having paid for them. 
After their freedom Tumor refused to make payment, on the ground 
that Tucker, having a mortgage on them, was still the owner, notwith- 
standing Tumor's possession up to the time of their emancipation. On 
this issue suit was instituted, and a verdict for the plaintiff was render- 
ed by a special jury. 

—The Maryland and Delaware Legislatures have both adjourned. 
The former failed to pass the bill admitting the testimony of blacks in 
the courts of the State on an equal footing with that of the whites. 
The latter equalized by law the punishment of offences, without regard 
to the color of the criminal. 

—The Pennsylvania Legislature and Goy. Geary together have made 
it law that within the four corners of that State the public carriers 
must know no distinction of color in receiving passengers, The juster 
sense of the people has thus robbed Philadelphia of the honor of put- 
ting away the last custom which allied her with the South “as it was,” 
and made her really a Southern city—a city of caste in a Republican 
State and nation. The new statute was not needed, inasmuch as the 
spirit and the precedents of the law were ample and in fact unanimous 
for the protection of colored people in their right of conveyance ; but 
the bench has shown itself too timid and time-serving, desirous rather 
to avoid the issue than to court it and settle it on legal as well as Cliris- 
tian grounds, and the Legislature has therefore done good service to the 
present generation by a positive enactment which removes all doubt 
and every pretext for perpetuating a cruel abuse. There still remains, 
however, an opportunity for deciding what the law was before the pas- 
sage of this bill. A case is now pending before the Supreme Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, in which the Philadelphia and 
Westchester Railroad Company are plaintiffs in error cs. Mary E. Miles» 
defendant, The latter is “ a well-bred, intelligent, and respectable col- 
ored woman, holding the responsible position under the Government of 
teacher of the National School for Orphans of Colored Soldiers—unob- 
jectionable in person, dress, and demeanor,” who, having declined to re- 
move to a seat provided for colored people exclusively, was ejected 
from the cars without excessive force, but to her great discomfort and 
disappointment. Bringing a suit for trespass in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Philadelphia County, she obtained a verdict and an 
award of $5 damages—too little for her proper satisfaction or for 
the punishment of the company, but too much to allow them to ac- 
knowledge the defeat of prejudice and rescind their proscriptive 
regulations, The following extracts from the paper the 
plaintiff in error deserve to go upon record : 

“The result of supporting the views of the court below will be that negroes will be 


authorized by law to insist upon having rooms in hotels, seats at public tables, boxes 


at the theatres, pews in churches, and lots in cemeteries. 
“ The sanction of decision will be given not merely to equality, but to compulsery 
costal amalgamation. 

‘For so many years that we cannot remember to the contrary, negroes have been 
excluded in this city from omnibuses and cars. There was a time when one of them 
would scarcely have thought of bringing his case before this court, A few years ago, 
however, one of them was induced to assert his right in the district court, and it was 
held that he might be excluded. 

‘Is a company, desirous of carrying all, whose interest it is to be liberal, but which 
lis permitted to consuit its own interest as well as the comfort of the passengers, to 
have its discretion in judging when society is ripe for amalgamation, reconsidered and 
passed upon by courts of justice * 


One of the counsel for the defendant writes us : 

‘*An exhaustive research showed us no decision of any superior or supreme court 
of any State of the question involved in Miles vs. The Railroad. Neither could we find 
in the Common Law reports or elsewhere any decision of the exact pr inciple here in- 
volved, either in the cases of Jews, serfs, or villains, under the Common Law, oppress- 
ed religions sects, or other hated and abused.persons. Either these classes (or some of 


: . 
hook of 


them) feared to sue, or if they sued, it was with the same result that would have attend- 
ed the suit of a slave against his master for wager. 


The illness of Judge Reed prevents a decision being made before 
January next. 
state of things which has given rise to s 


” 


By that time pe tag glee will have forgotten the 


ich a suit, 
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N t matrimonial obligations. Violence and bloodshed and lynch law are h 
otes. not the rule in Colorado; they are the exception, and the people of s 
a that Territory profess to be and are “a civilized people, with the habits ii 
and customs of civilized people.” Finally, : 2s se = 
LITERARY. jan le zed peop Finally, as to the supposed origin c 
3 ree . , of these errors, our correspondent appears to entertain but a low opinion a 
Ir will soon be a distinction not to own Dickens's works. We are . 6 ” : : 
' hit . rege - Hurd of the particular “ Norse god” who made the deepest impression on n 
ave ve p rery cheap edition. n atew days Jiessrs. ure P ° 
to have yet another very -_ s — Mr. Dixon. If, he says, that gentleman wanted a hero, 2 
& Houghton will issue the first volume of what is to be called the| 
“ Globe edition.” It will consist of thirteen volumes, and the price of He ought to hove emma cone ane a better Sepetetion or tenth anh sobriety 
mi ‘ ‘ : | than Robert 8. Wilson. Perhaps the presence of this hero will account for some of 
each volume will be a dollar and a half. The public already knows | the yunchausen stories in this book. ‘New America.’ however, has reached its fourth ¥ 
the Hurd & Houghton edition in fifty-three volumes, containing forty- edition, a fact which may, perhaps, console him (Mr. Dixon) for having made a good 0 
one illustrations from designs by F. O. C. Darley, and twelve from many misstatements.” k 
sna by ol Lilber ce } strati sare » given i > x * 
designs by John Gilb rt. All these illustration are to be given in the —On the 18th of February the President approved an act amendatory b 
Globe edition; fine paper 1s promised, and the type will be large, of the copyright laws, by which it is provided that every proprietor of it 
speaking comparatively, for the size of the volumes is to be 16mo, a8 / 4 publication, book, pamphlet, map, chart, musical composition, print te 
in the costlier edition above mentioned. “ Nicholas Nickleby” will be engraving, or photograph, shall deliver a copy of it to the librarian of D 
_ > > saa The fire , » f he * iversi a y pos o > 2 
first to put on the new dress. The first volume of the “ Riverside Congress, and for each failure to do so shall forfeit the sum of twenty- of 
Dickens will also soon be published. This is the edition that is to tive dollars, to be collected at the suit of the librarian. All such matter fa 
contain all the illustrations (except those from Mr, Eytinge’s designs) | may be sent through the mails free if the words “ copyright matter” be P 
that have ever appeared in England or America, That is, each novel, | written or printed on the outside of the package, and all postmasters q' 
in addition to its English pictures, will have the pictures done by are required to receipt for such packages and see that they are forwarded so 
Messrs. Darley and Gilbert for the fifty-three volume American edition. | without charge. al 
In one respect, however, there will be a very great, and we suppose an , i , : ‘ : 
a “A dg F- ey tt — ‘A Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible” is announced by = 
expensive, improvement on the later English editions: the illustrations ‘ ° mK, of 
tt? bees " tee , Messrs. D. Appleton & Co, It is based upon the very well known Bible 
will not be printed from worn-out plates, but from plates expressly |~ : “ge cs ’ th 
, - 1 iin eg ae ae : | Dictionary of Dr. Smith, a work which only a scholar can use to advan. 
prepared for this edition, In the new “ Oliver Twist,” which we have | : ¥ Pa , te 
bei “saad ® : ‘ : | tage, and which not every scholar can afford to buy. The new work will 
seen, Cruikshank appears to far greater advantage than in theChapman| "° .*. : ‘ ‘ ' : of 
& Hall “Oliver Twist.” | be this dictionary of Dr. Smith and his coadjutors popularized to a certain 
f er st, , ; ‘ a i ae ‘ : 
‘extent, improved, doubtless, in some particulars, diminished in size - 
—It is not surprising that many charges of misrepresentation come | from three volumes of more than three thousand to one volume of about ta 
from various quarters against Mr. Hepworth Dixon and his last book. | one thousand pages, and, finally, made very much cheaper. Its price, be 
There are numerous reasons for believing that the author of “ New| in semi-monthly numbers at thirty cents a number, will be not far from hi 
America” had made his theories of American life before making his! seven dollars. Prepared as Dr. Smith’s dictionary was, by many dif. th 
, — P ° P Pr ° ° * e . ‘ . 
first observations of it. The Oneida community has honored the | ferent writers who held differing views on many points of doctrine and an 
author who, alone of authors, has honored it, by devoting its evenings | of biblical criticism and over whom editorial control was not exercised no 
to the reading of his book, and Mr. J. H. Noyes, who is the head and |! with any strictness, of course contradiction and discordance between bo 
front of that “ Bible family,” republishes in The Circular the chapters | articles are not infrequent. In * The Comprehensive Dictionary ” al! bo 
that relate to him and his society, correcting, in foot-notes or long | this is, so far as possible, changed. The editor, the Rev. 8. W. Barnum, ha 
articles, the more important errors, but occasionally abandoning the | who was Prof. Goodrich’s principal assistant in the revision of ‘ Web- wi 
attempt when Mr. Dixon blunders too hopelessly. The community ap- | ster’s Dictionary,” says that he has “ unhesitatingly omitted expressions vr 
- ? 7 : : . , ‘ i , 
pears, however, to be in the best of humors, But quite other is the | and sentiments which are hostile to the views or needlessly offensive to a 
mood of a respected correspondent of ours, who holds a high judicial | the feelings of most evangelical Christians,” - 
egal : , 49 | an 
office in Colorado, and writes us from Denver as follows: . - = ore 
’ -No attempt will be made at giving Dr. Smith’s famous work any pr 
“Tn his effort to make a readable book, Mr. Dixon has armed with bowie-knives | particular theological color in the new edition of it which Messrs. Hurd Br 
aud pistols the people who reside in the State of Kansas and the Ferritory of Colorado; & Houghton have in preparation. Prof. H. B. Mackett is the Ameri- th 
has clothed them in grotesque, outlandish costume, and given them semi-barbarous | 7 : = : »! “ 7 > 
manners; of all which Lcomplain. TI trust that no one will be deterred from visiting | C@2 editor and is assisted by Mr, Ezra Abbot, the assistant librarian at th 
Atchison, Kansas, throngh fear of meeting at the breakfast table ‘a jolly set of dogs,; Harvard. The dictionary will be offered to the public not only wa- ins 
each dog with a bowie-knife in his pocket, a six-shooter in his belt,’ as narrated on | alhreyiated but enlarged as well as corrected ; and the list of writers aly 
p. 14. Iam persuaded that those ‘dogs’ visit the breakfast table only when men of | eane crulean lame oie secured by the publishers Rca f 
Mr. Dixon's imaginative faculties are present: for I have been at Atchison several | whose one es asiahe GUN SECt ny ne pu ‘ ws - embraces maanee 0 an 
times myself, and I have not seen them at the breakfast table or elsewhere.” |men of various views. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Prof. E. A. Park, of Madi- pri 
| 7 . 
a as an |son, Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, Prof. Hovey, Dr. Schaff, Prof. Fisher, and pu 
Our correspondent agrees with Mr. Bowles—we presume it is Mr.|,, °. , ‘ : 
ge er ae | President Woolsey are among the gentlemen who will contribute. The up 
Bowles who, in Zhe Springfield Republican, showed up some of Mr.| ,. |. ; 7 . : : : 
ic tae . gy P : é | dictionary is to be issued in monthly numbers, of which there will be 8iV 
Dixon’s mistakes—in casting much doubt on Mr, Dixon’s narrative of; . ays 
~ , ‘ : : thirty, more or less, each containing one hundred and twelve pages, rec 
the perils he encountered on the plains, and speaks still more disre- | i » : 
oe eee ie : 4 and each worth seventy-five cents. suc 
spectfully of the tale of terror (p. 55) about a certain Jack Dunkier whom a 
Mr. Dixon depicts riding into Denver with the leg of an Indian war-| —It is in America that spiritism or spiritualism has had its greatest ond 
rior slung to his saddle—a leg which he had cut from the trunk ; hav-| success, and a “History of Spiritualism in America,” as it must recount at 
ing previously, by the way, stripped off the scalps of five Sioux braves—| the rise of that faith, so it ought to lay before us the whole nature of as 
and on which he had been feeding for five days: |it and enable us to estimate exaetly its meaning and value. Whether 3 
“ During a residence in Denver of more than six years,” says our correspondent, | OT not it is likely that this can be done to acceptance by any of the Su 
“Thave not heard of Mr. Dixon's valiant cannibal, and I venture the assertion that no | devotees themselves, it is not doubtful that it will not be well done by me 
credible citizen of Denver will affirm that any one ever appeared in the streets of that) the somewhat famous “medium” Emma Hardinge, whose literary . 
town with the leg of an Indian wa r slung to his saddle. The people of Denver | f 1 | * @ 1 t] infl lagi heti ¢ 7 wit 
| ay ¢ y > > : ‘) 2 2 » sad 
vould be quite as mach astonished at snch a spectacle as they are to learn from Mr. | performance when she 1s “under the influence“ 1s prophetic ot . bo 
Dixon's book that they have seen and applanded the barbarism, Of the same kind is | work from her when not inspired. She is said to be preparing a history om 
the story of the return of the Sand Creek volunteer with a woman’s heart on the end | of the Rochester religion in two volumes. Ph 
of a pole—so shamelessly falee that it is very surprising that Mr. Dixon could adopt | | 
it.’ | —Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. have published a new and greatly as | 
The citizens of Denver and of Colorado generally are traduced, this | revised edition of Prof. Perry’s “Elements of Political Economy.” del 
writer says, when they are spoken of as gamblers, drunkards, brothel | The book has been carefully worked over in every part, and many few 
lov 


reapers and brothel-haunters, bloodthirsty scoundrels, contemners of | alterations and additions have been made, and several new discussions 
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have been introduced, The work is written with great clearness of 
style and of development of the subject. The chapter on value, which 


is modelled on Bastiat, those on money and on foreign trade are 


especially noticeable, while those on currency in the United States 
and American tariffs are new and interesting. 


manual, 


—Mr. John Pennington, of Philadelphia, who died on the 18th inst., 
was the last, if not the only, American bookseller who represented the 
old traditional booksellers. <A scholar of fine parts, thorough in his 
knowledge of bookselling, with judgment and skill, a bibliographer in its 
broadest and best sense, he was an honor to the craft, and he took pride 
jn it. He was a man of fine taste, of large reading, and of exhaustless service 
to all who were curious in scholarship or earnest in the study of letters. 
Descended from one of the old, respected, and wealthy Quaker families 
of Philadelphia, it was accident that made him a bookseller. His 
father’s large fortune was suddenly lost. During his youth Mr. John 
Pennington had gathered a valuable collection of books, and had fre 
quently contributed to the literary proceedings of the various learned 
societies of his native town. Not caring for general mercantile pursuits, 
and suddenly thrown on his own resources, he quietly turned his library 
into his stock in trade, and with it opened one of the best bookstores 
of the country. Proud of his books, and contented with his shop and 
the fair profit which it brought him, he never allowed himself to be 
tempted from his chosen pursuit. His shop became the gathering place 
of scholars and men with a taste for letters, and one generation after 
another grew up almost under his eyes in the various branches of litera- 
ture which he supplied. 
books to his customers ; they were all his friends; they knew that to 
him they could turn for help in everything that related to books, and 
that his knowledge was only surpassed by his readiness to impart it; 
and his help was never refused to the earnest seeker after knowledge, 


no matter how small his requirements of Mr. Pennington’s services as a | 


Book-selling with him was not so much a trade as an art: 
the 


bookseller. 
books with him were valuable for their real, substantial merit: 


book-buyer was precious in his eyes who knew what he wanted and | 


why he wanted it. He never got rid of his old love of books for their 
own sake, and that love was too well founded in a knowledge of books 
ever to be lost in a poor ambition to become a 


mere trader in so many thousand volumes of which he knew nothing 


> 


and thought less, 
pride was the fact that his list of subscribers to the new edition of 
Brunet was the largest outside of Paris, and thus he brought together 
the oldest bibliographer of the Old World and the youngest student in 
the New. With Brunet and with Bossange, as with all the other lead- 
ing nana in Europe, his relations were intimate, and ripened 
always into fast friendships, each man finding in the other much to like 


and to respect. The sound judgment which characterized him in his 


private business was not lost in other things; and in political and | 


public matters his advice was always safe. He was frequently called 
upon to assist members of Congress in framing such parts of the succes- 
sive tariffs as were within his special business knowledge, and his 
recommendations were never biassed by his own interests. The loss of 
such a man, capable in his business, proud of it, and making himself 
dear to his friends, is at all times a great one. Particularly is this tle 
case now and here, when study and scholarship are taking their accus- 
tomed places, from which they had been seriously disturbed by five 
years of war. The trade of book-selling in his hands was elevated to 
the dignity that it really acquires in the hands of competent men. 
Such men are rare everywhere. Here, unfortunately, they are growing 
rarer every day. In growing great rapidly we are not always growing 
wise, and the men who mean to study and want a book-shop and a 
bookseller to furnish them with the tools they need, will look long 
and vainly for such help as they always got from John Pennington, of 
Philadelphia. It is beside our present purpose to speak of him except 
as a bookseller ; but we should do wrong to forget that patriotic Phila- 
delphia during the last five years contained no man more sincere, and 
few men more forward, in every good work that civil war imposed upon 
lovers of the country. 


We know of no book | 
more suitable for schools and colleges, not even excepting Fawcett’s | 


His business did not stop with supplying | 


great bookseller—a 


One of the matters of his trade in which he took |! 


| 
—The English Government has for some 
| printing, under the direction of the Master of the k 
| torical works, old chronicles, state papers, and the like, which 
in- 
try. The originals are published in all cases, though the Latin ling 
is often modernized and corrected to suit the notions of the Master of 
the Rolls, with a translation, but without notes. The last volume of 
the Rolls publications is one concerning the history of Ireland, the 
“Chronicum Scotorum,” a chronicle of Irish affairs from the earliest 
ind 


CxX- 


Lue CO 


; : : 
| throwing much light upon the early and medieval history ot 


RI) 


| 


times to A.D. 1135, and is edited, annotated—an exceptional cas¢ 


translated by William M. Hennessy. It is printed from the old 


jisting manuscript of the work, evidengly of the seventeenth centu y, 
}now in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, which was writtea 
| by Dubhaltach MacFirbisich, one of a lone line of professional 
| historians, who was assassinated in 1670. The work, though al- 
| most entirely written in Irish characters, is, singularly enough, 


composed partly in Latin and partly in Irish, sentences in each 


language lying side by side, and continually intermixed, which 
{gives reason to suppose that it is a compilation, Its composi- 
‘tion is, with some degree of probability, ascribed to Gillachr st Ua 
Masileoin, abbot of Clonmacnois, who died in 1127. The chroni is 
| filled with accounts of battles, murders, and deaths, the vicissitudes of 
|the Church, and with descriptions of various prodigies and miracles, 
| In the language there are some noticeable peculiarities in of 
| Latin words. Jugulatio and jugulatus est, for instance, are apparently 
j used by the annalist to signify death by violet { whatever nature, 
while occisus and interfectus mean death in battle only. The death of 
jan ecclesiastic is always expressed by guies, guiceit, @ tie, dormivit y 
| that of a layman by moritur and mortuus. The words in ed seem 
| to be used in the sense of * in pilgrimage.” 
| SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
“TF you would live in peace,” says the Russian proverb, “you } e 
| deaf, dumb, and blind.” It is exceedingly doubtful en tl I aS 
{referred to actually get through life without quarrels, and 3 at 
; merely to be deaf and damb gives men no exemption. | which 
| we would refer to the controv« ‘Sy now ¢ on in Englat Now 
Engiand respecting the proper mode of educating de Che 
pamphiet of which the title is given below is or state 
ments of one side of the question in England, but Mr. ¢ by no 
means the only champion of the cause he advocates. Dr. Kit ) vn- 
bee, Messrs. Payne, Arnold, Hawkins, Van Asch, etc., have + i vears 
maintained the advantage of the system of Articulation for the deaf and nb 
in former years Dr. Watson, Dr. Roget, and others did the same t Bat 
| they all have had little to do compared with the labor undertak 
| Howe and his friends in New England; for while in Great Britain dumb 
|have been taught to speak for more than two centuries, in ‘ ntry 
} ecarcely anything has been attempted in that direction 
It is curious to notice what has led to so wide a difference veen the 
}methods of teaching deaf-mutes in England and in Am Voy should 
| we have adopted the French method rather than t! ised by Dr, John. 
son and practised for a century in the schools of ud and Eagland ? 
Apparently only because old Mrs. Braidwood, in 1816, would not allow a 
Yankee enthusiast from Connecticut to leara the art which had made her 
husband go famous, and because the Abbé Sicard happened then to be in 
London and to show Mr. Galiandet the courtesy which his British rivals had 


not displayed. Thereupon the French Catholic lec 
back in triumph to Paris, taught him the 7/éorie des Signes, and lent hima 


o begin his school with in Hartford. 


i the Connecticut eolonist 


young deaf-mute t 


From 1816 to 1843 Hartford and our whole country followed zealously 
in the steps of Sicard and Gallaudet, although Sicard had been superseded 
in his native Jand by Bébian Gabel and Ordinaire. Articulation, though 
favored by a few, was ignored and disowned by the directors of the Ameri- 
can Asylum, in whose policy all the American schools substantial/y agreed, 
But the revelations made by Horace Mann concerning the German articulate 
ing schools excited a lively interest in New York a w England, 


Hartford, in 1844, sent a second delegate to Europe, and New York gave 





* “How to Educate the Deaf and Dumb. A «hort exposition of the proposed 
plan for the establishment of Day-schools for Teaching ihe Deaf and Dumb to speak by 
means of Articulation and Lip-reading, on Mr. Mary’s system. By J. Copleston,” 


| London: A, M. Pigott, 18 Paternoster Row. 
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him a colleague who could speak French and German, thus enabling him to 
extend his enquiries beyond the British isles. By this mission of Messrs. 
Weld and Day a new impulse was given to the instruction of deaf-mutes in 
America, for both of them, while adhering, as in duty bound, to the system 
which they had learned and taught at home, still found so much to praise 
in the German schools that classes were at once formed at Hartford and 
elsewhere in imitation of the articulating classes at Paris, Bruges, and Ber- 
lin. In 1845, out of 182 pupils at Hartford, 30, or one in six, were practised 
in articulation; in the following year, 40 out of 192, or more than one in 
five. The same experiment was set on foot at our New York institution, 
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PRESIDENT REED.* 


| Mr. Wrixtam B. REED has taken up arms once more in defence of hig 
grandfather. The ninth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s history is the casvs belli, 
and Mr. Reed, in repelling the attack made in it on his ancestor, takes occa. 
sion to reply to the earlier onslaughts made on President Reed by the Cad. 
| wallader pamphlets in their various reissues. Mr. Reed is & capital scholar; 
| his English is pure and good, his knowledge of Revolutionary history thor. 
| ough and exhaustive, and his mastery of all the weapons of political and 
| literary warfare very complete. Yet, with all these qualities, we doubt if his 


|last pamphlet will add much to his reputation or save that of the fond ob. 





and for a time its results were satisfactory in both schools. But habit is | ject of his earlier and later labors. His angry indignation at the vamping 
stronver than reason in most institutions, and the classes in articulation of old calumnies is hearty enough to commend itself to the honest sympathy 
gradually fell into disuse at Hartford. The eye of Horace Mann ceased to| of all who may read his book. Still it is far from satisfying u that the 


rest upon these establishments; he was busy fighting the battles of liberty 
in Congress, or struggling in behalf of learning at the West. There was no 
one to take his place, and before his death teaching the dumb to speak be- 
came again a thing almost unheard of in New England. The special teacher 
at Hartford was dismissed, the semi-mutes were allowed to lose their power 
of speech, reading on the lips was wholly neglected, and, in this respect, all 
things went on as in the days of good old Dr. Gallaudet. 
Within the past five years the matter has been again agitated by a few 
atlemen and ladies of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, some of them 
having semi-mute children to educate, and others from a philanthropic in- 
terest in the.subject. Among the latter is Dr. 8S. G@. Howe, of Boston, who, 
as chairman of the Massachusetts Board of Charities, has within the last 
year brought the question once more before the public for discussion. In 
reports of that board for 1865 and 1866 a change in the Hartford system 


, and Massachusetts is urged to undertake for herself 


is strongly advocate 


the education of her own deaf-mutes. This suggestion, so reasonable in 


question of President Reed’s patriotism is for ever settled. Undoubtedly Mr. 
| Bancroft laid about him with a double-edged sword, and undertook to 
| slaughter reputations which had become almost sacred. The descendant of 
| General Greene has met these attacks successfully. Curiously enough, 
| General Greene is Mr. Reed’s best witness, and his endorsement of President 
| Reed is full, frank, and to the purpose. Of the other witnesses, old and new, 
little can be gleaned that is satisfactory. Mr. Reed bas reprinted the famous 
letter of General Washington—that last letter from General Washington to 
President Reed—the letter which closed finally the correspondence between 
the two men who had at one time stood in such close intimacy. It is a 
letter which does not satisfy any one who has not already made up his mind 
as to President Reed’s guilt or innocence of the charge so hotly pressed 
against him. It is cold, formal, and reserved. It says emphatically that at 
| the time when President Reed is reported to have been dealing with treason 
Washington did not suspect him of it. It does not say that when the letter 
was written (in 1780) General Washington was still of the same mind. No 





itself and so pleasing to the State pride of her fellow-citizens, has been | later letter is extant from Washington to Reed, and the conclusion is almost 
brought before the Massachusetts Legislature by Governor Bullock, and a | jrresistible that, whatever may have been Reed’s reason, whether it was his 
special committee of both branches has been for two months engaged in | own proud sense of innocence or his feeling that he had for ever silenced the 
taking testimony and examining methods of instruction. On the side of calumny, President Reed never again was able to produce any testimony 
home education appear all the deaf-mutes of the State, who have sent in from General Washington to exculpate him from the charges made against 
petitions and passed resolutions in favor of the plan proposed by Dr. Howe.| him. Of Mr. Reed’s modern witnesses little can be said ; they are of 
On the other side appear the managers of the Hartford Asylum, the whole! hig school of the politics of the day; it is rather bold on Mr. 
weight of that powerful establishment being thrown against any change in | Reed’s part, in this discussion of a charge of treason in the times of the 
On the side of an extended use of the method of | Revolution, to cite even in foot-notes such a man as James W. Wall, 
articulation appear, either personally or in writing, the Board of Charities,/ who has retired into the obscurity which covers the “Copperheads" 
led by Dr. Howe, Mr. Thomas Talbot, Mr. Gardner Green Hubbard, Mr. | even in New Jersey ; another of his friends is Mr. George H. Moore, of the 
George Walker, Mrs. Horace Mann, Mrs. Lamson, the teacher of Iaura| New York Historical Society, who, whatever his earlier merits, seems to 
Bridgeman and Oliver Caswell, Professor Diman, of Providence, and several have found a new vocation in abuse of New England and of New England 
whose children have been instructed in this method. On the other | men, because they are from New England. 
Mr. Reed’s violent diatribes against the “ Donop Diary” and the use 
A prominent figure in these discussions is a young lady, hitherto un-| which Mr. Bancroft has made of it do not seem to be altogether natural ; 
known to the world, Miss Rogers, of Chelmsford. This lady, whose sister | certain it is that the extracts which he prints and comments on do suggest 
teachers of Laura Bridgeman, has opened a small ar-/ this curious fact, that the enemy, with whose officers General Reed is 
ticuiating school for young deaf-mutes, near the city of Lowell. We believe | charged with dealing, had a contemporaneous rumor of the fact, for the 
the present number of her pupils is seven—the same number with which | diary records the report as one that was brought to their hearing just at the 
Miss Rogers, without any | time when it was alleged long afterwards that the transactions in question 
instruction, has been so successful in| had taken place. The printing of the Cadwallader pamphlets and the quarrels 
teaching her pupils, especially to read the lips—to “ heare with the eie,” as | out of which they grew did not take place until long after the date of the record 
Sir Kenelm Digby said—that she has received great praise from persons | jn the“ Donop Diary.’’ This in itself is curious and significant, without, how. 
qualified to pronounce upon the subject. ever, being decisive in any way, and while Mr. Bancroft has properly not com. 
Some account of her school is given in the third annual report of the | mented on it, Mr. Reed, with all his protestations of anxiety to meet all the 
Board of Charities (pp. 173-5). A jocose and not very exact description has charges made against his ancestor, does not mention nor dispose of it. If 
appeared in the Boston Advertiser ; but the fullest statement yet made pub-| he has a theory of his own on the subject, it would have been well for him 
lic concerning it may be found in a paper lately read before the Social! to have added it to the other hypothetical statements with which he has 
Science Aseociation in Boston. It is an interesting topic, about which we} met Mr. Bancroft’s direct renewal of the charge. It is perhaps a matter of 
may expect to hear more as Miss Rogers goes on in her work. At present | regret that Mr Reed’s varied and thorough knowledge of historical litera- 
hers is the only school in the United States, we believe, where articulation | ture had not taken some other direction than that of ancestral biography. 
and lip-reading are taught to the so-called deaf and dumb. His “ Life of President Reed” is in many respects an admirable euiathe- 
We are not disposed to engage in the pending controversy, so faras there | tion to the biographical history of the Revolution, his “ Letters of Esther 
is one; but we conceive it to be for the good of the unfortunate class of | de Berdt” a very graceful addition to the little that we possess on the 
deafmutes that another school for their instruction has been opened in | domestic life of leading Revolutionary families. That he should feel deeply 
The well-known eminence of that State in all matters of | the renewal of the attacks on his ancestor is perhaps a sign of repentance 
education and philanthropy gives every reason to believe that such a school | and a retraction of the somewhat startling manner in which he claimed the 
will be well sustained and of good result. If it can do anything to promote martyr’s crown for his own part in our late struggle. The inault which he 
the early instruction of deaf children—a matter which the late Canon | did to literature both here and in England by his little memoir of Mr. 
Corton, of Bruges, bad deeply at heart, and which Professors Day and | Thackeray is not likely to be soon or easily forgotten by any one whose mis. 
Bartlett have so warmly advocated in this c yuntry-—a real benefit will ba} fortune it was to see it. With graceful, honeyed accents be told the story 
conferred upon the community. We regard this early instruction as of | of Mr. Thackeray's visit to this country, and ingeniously contrived to say or 
more consequence than any choice of method, however important that | aan : 
mav be 





existing arrangements. 


ladies 


side, again, appear the managers of the Hartford Asylum. 





was one of the 





the Hartford Asylum opened a half-century ago. 
previous knowledge of deaf-mute 


Massachusetts. 





*“ President Reed, of Pennsylvania: A Reply to Mr. George Bancroft and 
| Others.’ Philadelphia: Howard Challen ; John Campbell. 1867. Pp. 132. 
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to make Mr. Thackeray say slighting things of every man and of many 
women who had shown hospitality to him, and who had taken a part in the 
rebellion other than Mr. Reed’s. Then he endeavored to fasten on Mr. 
Thackeray, dead and sincerely mourned by all who had ever known him, a 
participation and a sympathy in the rebellion as marked and as wholesale 
as Mr. Reed’s. 
ness at a charge nearly a century old made against his ancestor, it is, we 
trust, a sign that he intends, before he leaves the world, to put on record some- 


strife that produced the war of the rebellion and has not ended with it. 
+ Oo 0 


ARNOLD'S LINCOLN AND SLAVERY.* 


and preserved than any on the same subject which has preceded it, 
Just as every historian of the rebellion has felt it necessary to go back to 
the formation of the Union to discover causes adequate to so grand an 
effect, so Mr. Arnold has wisely sketched the progress of the slaveholding 
interest, from the time when it first established itself in the very framework 
of cur government, in order to set forth fairly the task of destroying it, and 
the character of the man who accepted and achieved this task. The author 
had a twenty years’ acquaintance with Mr. Lincoln, and with his approval, 
and during his lifetime, began the volume which lies before us. His own 


In 1862 he procured the passage of an act “ to render freedom national and 
slavery sectional,” by prohibiting slavery in all the actual and contingent 
Territories of the United States. 

Unavoidably much of the present work is to be found in those of Messrs. 
Raymond, Barrett, and Holland. The thrice-told events of the war must 
likewise be told again. But in the quotation of speeches and public docu- 
ments Mr. Arnold has shown much discretion and a certain originality of 
selection that makes this book a positive addition to the biographies just 
alluded to. The Congressional debates are reported with considerable ful- 
ness and wil] not be found redundant even by those who have the good for- 
tune to own Mr. Wilson’s “ Anti-Slavery Measures in Congress.” Mr. Lin- 
coln’s professional and political career has been nowhere so well described 
as here. It is interesting to learn that in 1841 he wielded the Ordinance of 
787 in defence of a slave girl who had been sold in Illinois, and thus re- 
deemed her from bondage and put an end for ever to the traffic in human 
beings upon the soil of his adopted State. His efforts in 1849 to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia are well remembered. But it is not so well 
known that in the State convention to choose delegates to the Philadel- 
phia Convention in 1856 he furnished the simple and solid platform which 
was adopted—the Declaration of Independence, and hostility to the exten- 
sion of slavery ; and that at Philadelphia, on the informal ballot, he receiv- 
ed 110 votes for Vice-President. Indeed, it was the ignorance or forgetful- 
ness of these facts that made the nomination of Mr. Lincoln at Chicago a 
very general surprise and disappointment at the East ; for though Mr. Ar- 
nold omits to record it, Mr. Seward was the candidate of New England, in 












































Greeley’s judgment in politics was not then (nor has it since been) so trust- 
ed that his decisive opposition to Seward was pardoned in an instant. 

We cannot forbear to quote some of Mr. Lincoln’s detached sayings 
which we meet here for the first time, and which illustrate anew his humor 
and his wisdom. In 1843 he was appointed by the friends of the late Col. E. 
D. Baker to attend a convention at which he had hoped to be nominated for 
Congress, with instructions to vote for his rival. He said, “In trying to get 
the nomination for Baker I shall be ‘fixed’ a good deal like the fellow who 
is made groomsman to the man who has ‘ cut him out,’ and is marrying hi8 
own gal!” In a speech delivered in July, 1848, replying to the charge that 
the Whigs were taking shelter under Gen. Taylor’s coat-tail, and had turn- 
ed Henry Clay out like an old horse to rot, he amusingly said : 

“ Old horses and military coat-tails, or tails of any sort, are not figures of speech 
such as I would be the first to introduce here; but as the gentleman from Georgia has 
thought fit to introduce them, he and you are welcome to all yon have made, or can 
make, by them. If you have any more old horses, trot them out; any more tails, just 
cock them, and come at us.” 

And, further on, of General Cass: 

“*He was volunteer aid to General Harrison on the day of the battle of the Thames: 
and, as you said in 1840 Harrison was picking whortleberries two miles off while the 
battle was fought, I suppose it is a just conclusion, with you, to say Cass was aiding 


Harrison to pick whortleberries. This is about all, except the mooted question of the 
broken sword. Some authors say he broke it; some say he threw it away; and some 





a * “The History of Abraham Lincoln and the Overthrow of Slavery. By Isaac N. 
Sean ae pemnbee of Congress from Illinois.” Clarke & Co., Chicago; Jos. Wilson, 
” TR, 
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If the man who could do that can now feel pain and bitter- | 


thing that may palliate the part which he took in embittering the sectional | 


IN some respects this biography would appear more worthy to be read | 
Pp graphy PR y 


part in the overthrow of slavery had been neither slight nor unconspicuous. | 


spite of his gratuitous condemnation of the John Brown affair, and Mr. | 


_ | a combination of diseases at once excruciating and loathsome. 





others, who ought to know, say nothing abontit. Perhaps it would bea fair hiaterical 


compromise to say, if he did not break it, he did not do anything else with it.’ 


Concerning the dissensions of the Democrats 

‘IT have heard some things from New York, and if they are true, we might well say 
of your party there as a drunken fellow once said when he heard the reading of an 
indictment for hog-stealing. The clerk read on till he ‘got to and through 
‘did steal, take, and carry away, ten boars, ten sows, ten sheats, and ten pigs,’ 
| which he exclaimed: ‘ Well, by golly, that is the most equally divided gang of hogs I 


ever did hear of.’ ”’ 


rds 


the w 


Was there ever a more perfect definition than this of “squatter 
| ° 

| sovereignty “Tf any one man choose to enslave another, no third man 
| Shall be allowed to object.” 


Finally, here is an interesting reminiscence: 


”® 





**T remind him [Douglas] of another piece of history on the question of respect for 
judicial decisions, and it is a piece of Illinois history, belonging to a time when the 
large party to which Judge Douglas belonged were displeased with a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, because they had decided that a governor could not remove 
a secretary of state. You will find the whole history in Ford's ‘History of I 5 
and I know that Judge Douglas will not deny that he was then in favor of overslaugh- 

| ing that decision by the mode of adding five new judges, so as to vote down the four 
{old ones. Not only so, but it ended in the judge's sitting down on that very bench as 
| one or the five new judges to break down the four old ones, It wae in this Way precise ly 


that he got his title of judge.” 


ban 


Mr. Arnold, we may remark, is far more lenient to Mr. Douglas t 


another generation will be; his vulgarity and intemperance gre all over 
looked. And even polygamous, “ miscegenate’’ Sam Houston is commended 
for his “ deference and gentleness” to the fair sex. Mr. Lincoln himself he 
treats throughout as a lover and panegyrist, thereby manifestly doing him 





injustice, since the steady growth of the President in breadth of view and 


| dignity of moral purpose is only to be concealed by those who judge of 
|character by results and not by processes. It is not, for instance, diMfeule 
| to prove, as Mr. Arnold does, in a valuable chapter, that Mr. Lincoln t 


tions of recon 


queathed an honorable and sagacious opinion of the true condi 


, 


struction ; but this will appear much more creditable if we remember that 


he had previously made the fatal mistake (which Mr. Johnson eagerly 





adopted for the corner-stone of his bastard policy) of attempting to set up 
Louisiana and South Carolina on an exclusively white basis, and tha 


| narrowed still further by the local laws in force before the war and now re 
vived by the President. . 

Mr. Arnold’s last chapter is devoted to the constitutional history of the 
war. To make this review was a happy thought, but to make it thorough 
and authoritative required far more space than he could allow it. He bas 
marked out the ground for some perhaps more competent publicist, who 
will acknowledge indebtedness to him for the suggestion. 


——_—_ <> o—-—————__— 


GAYARRE'S PHILIP IL* 
Tuk “ Introductory Letter by George Bancroft,” which is prefixed to this 
Mr. Bancroft says that “the 





volume, is rather singular in some respects. 
| development of the national mind would be imperfect if each part of the 
| country did not contribute its stream to the great river of public opinion.” 
| And he thinks Rives’s “ Life of Madison ” “ the most valuable contribution 
| of the last winter (1865-6) to the history of the American Constitution and 
Union.” But Mr. Rives’s analogies, Mr. Bancroft thinks, as “ drawn from 
ithe Greek republics and applied to ours, are founded upou erroneous 
| notions.” One of Mr. Bancroft’s friends, “ on finishing the volume (Rives’s 
|< Life of Madison’), said that it had to him all the interest of a novel.” Mr. 
| Bancroft thinks the “ History of Louisiana under the French, Spanish, and 


| . . eo 
‘the fruit of thorough 


| American Domination,” written by Mr. Gayarre, 
| research,” and that it “takes a very high rank among the best histories of 

the several States.” But about the book under consideration, Gayarré’s 
“Philip IL,” for which the letter was prepared, he says very little, and 
It is written with care and vivacity, he 


| that little he says very guardedly. 
says, and the mind of the author when he wrote it rose superior to the in 
' fluences of superstition. And Mr. Gayarré, Mr. Bancroft says, has a quick 
| eye for the picturesque and a rapid movement in his narrative, and disce rne 
‘and portrays the social and political tendencies of the reign which he de- 
scribes. All which would be high praise if justly accorded to some monk1sir 
| chronicler of the dark ages; but seems to want something when one looks 
| for the characteristics of a writer who follows Robertson, to say nothing of 
Prescott and Motley. 
The book is a historico-biographical review article, in the manner of 
| Macaulay’s, expanded into a volume. It begins with Philip on his death- 


‘bed suffering with fortitude and in undisturbed peace of mind the pangs of 
The king 


With an Introductory Letter by 


* Philip IT. of Spain. By Charles Gayarré. evo, pp. 266. 


i George Bancroft." New York: W. J. Widdieton. 








= or 











seemed to enjoy a conscience void of offence, to wait for death as a man 
] to all appearance died 
This, Mr. 


li of bis fellow-creatufres ; 


iorse and in the confidence of salvation. 


[Mar. 28, 1867 
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| American hand-book which is worth carrying, travellers cannot do better 
than start with this one. 

Wiley & Son publish a large map of Paris for the use of visitors to the 

great Exhibition which, as far as we have been able to test it, seems ac. 





Sevarrh ¢ otbese the man a pave! mo »netnatta . > work 7 : : 
Gayarr K8, Constitutes the man a ps} hological curiosity, and the work | ¢yrate enough ; but, not being mounted on linen, is for a traveller almost 
before is his contribution towards an elucidation of the mystery. So we, worthless. Booksellers ought to remember that there is no use in offering 
are told v fanatica Roman Catholic Philip was, that he, no doubt, % folded paper map of a city to a tourist. 

} , t Fi reh \ sto be advanced by al a Y hat rs . ° > r ° . r - 
believe 16 CAUSE OF t irch was to be advanced by all means, and tha Wisconsin in the War of the Rebellion. By Wm. De Lows Love. (Chi- 
de | l ery committed in ber interest were in no respect | cago: Church & Goodman. 1866. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 1,144.)—The thick volume 
crimes nly justifiable, but praiseworthy. We are told, | ol ~~“ Love ny: only presents a history of the honorable part which Wiscon. 

: : : . , rr , »| sin bore in the suppression of , bli agi i ci 
also, that P vas a firm believer in the doctrine of the divine right of | k tl suppression of the rebellion, but also begins with & Cucene 

‘ cap rips Fath sketch of the settlement and growth of that young and vigorous State from 
kin n monarcl: was God's temporal, as the Holy Father | the time when it was first explored by the French missionary Nicolét in 
was (iod’s spiritual, vicegerent on earth ; that he who attempted to restrain | 1639. This is followed by a brief account of the origin and spread of slavery, 
the n i's power committed sacrilege as well as treason. Which of | the enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law, which Wisconsin was one of the 
tl Rien ieeeaatbd ee seniRaciieaalien Widlinns na Philip's habitual first States to pronounce unconstitutional, and the series of events which led 

‘ ideas exerted e ~<dominating fluence 8 bi . Ae 

: ine ee eee oe psos’*\to the bombardment of Fort Sumter and the great uprising of the North. 
way « inking and acting, Mr. Gayarré thinks is questionable. He inclines | [y the war which ensued Wisconsin has a long and bright “roll of honor.” 
to the supposition that, in Philip's conception of the relation between royalty With a population of 868,937, she sent to the field fifty-three regiments of 
and the Catholic faith, they were as twin sisters bound together by mys-| 'fantry, four regiments of cavalry, and fourteen batteries of light or heavy 

; ie : ne artillery. Nearly 11,000 of her citizen soldiers were killed in action or died 
teriou raments, which could not be severed without fatal results to both. | om . 
| in service. 
ah : +} anf - f 1% .) 4 1 4 $17 ha at P So | ° . . . . . 
To prove this View or Philip Lue true one, ana Ww lliustrate the tralts oi his In this, as in every record of the war, there is one sickening chapter en- 
remark sracter—his t rnity, his immobility, his patience, his| titled “ Rebel Prisons.” But we need not recount the horrors which such 
o bad | ‘a » J . ~~ . . - . 
cruelty, his tortuous, intriguing caution, his habit of procrastination, his in- | R&™Mes as Belle Isle, Salisbury, and Andersonville suggest to every mind. 
def od moditing tn th Nest con- | / Tom these pens of misery, in which cruelty revealed its most revolting 
seat ar py bey APE Rg Mmeddiing in tie simales’ COD! features, the reader will gladly turn to the labors of the Sanitary Commis. 
ceris of the state and of individuals—Mr, Gayarré wanders discursively, | sion, and follow the bright feet of Christian charity over battle-fields and 
backwards and forwards, without regard to chronology, over the whole} throug! hospitals and soldiers’ homes. Never before in the history of the 


period of Philip's rei 

fulness that distracts the reader’s attention from the point which the evi- 

dence was meant to prove, and the resul 
: 

iistory of 


cou l impression. A Philip’s reign it was not the author's 


plan to give, and he does not attempt to give it; so we havea history which 


the authe il ntion of Making an 


essay las spoiled, and an essay which 


is S| l by th rusion of too much history. It is a history of Philip | 
If. in which the rebellion in the Netherlands is barely mentioned, the war 
against England is barely mentioned, the death of Don Carlos, the life and 
death of Don Jchn of Austria, are barely mentioned; it is an essay on 
Philip IL, in which a thousand trifles are told and in which Philip cannot 
be plainly seen. So th 


book succeed#& being unsatisfactory both for what 
it tells and for what it does not tel! 


\s for how it tells it, the reader may partly judge by a sentence or two 


which we quote. This is written of the trial of Antonio Perez: 

I us it may, as yas the king arrived in Aragon another change 
took place in this extraordinary trial, which seemed to be constantly assum- 
ing different hues like the dying dolphin.” 

With equal vivacity he describes the ill effects of the interference of the 
extrao y incils with the ordinary administration of justice: 
. 

{ ined that it produced confusion and many difficulties | 
whi i id plexed the transaction of public business. | 
Their complaint ' certa ‘ founded. Thecurriculum of the state wes 
already but not sly knownasasrlowecoach. It was intolerable to have 
poles thrust athwa ' her to impede their sluggish rotation.” 

This is Spain under Charles V 

“If Spain was not Pallas, springing from the disrupted brow of Jupiter, 
and 1 ved by Olympus and admiring nations as the acknowledged god- 
dess of wisdom in the panoply of war, she certainly was the heroine of Chris- 
tianity, \ ling in her robust faith the lance of Ithuriel, sallying in the 


r ti rit of true chivalry in quest of adventures for the honor of the 


mother of God, wearing her colors as those of the proclaimed lady of her 
love and wriance, and believing, like the Hebrews, in the special and con- 
stent in sition of tleaven. Such was the appearance which she pre 
Bel vternally, and weil might Europe be struck with admiration and 
fea no champion who had entered the arena, and flung 
down tlet ia the contest of national ambition and supremacy.” 

r| yu iy, is considerably inferior to that in which 
Mr. G Louisiana ” is written, and that work is, as Mr 


Bancro 8,8 k of care and research. Whoever should estimate Mr. 
’ this quite worthless book-would make a 


0 ~ > o—_—_ ———-—  -— 


ris ; including Routes from the Sea Harbors of Northern France to 
Paris, the Rhine and Switzerland to Paris, the Rhine and Switzerland. Hand- 


But le relates his corroborative evidence with a | 


; that the book produces a very 


| world did the sweet and generous fruits of culture and civilization grow so 


Mr. Love’s volume contains twenty-six steel-plate portraits, most of 
which (especially those by Ritchie or Buttre) are well executed ; in several 
| instances, however, the Western Engraving Company, Chicago, has failed to 
| give the life-like expression, although, in the case of persons deceased, this 
| may have been the fault of the photograph. 
| 


| close to the wastes and jungles of barbarism. 


The Rev. Mr. Sourball’s European Tour ; or, The Recreations of a City 
Parson. By Horace Cope. (Philadelphia: Duffield Ashmead. 1867.)—A 
| score or more of small quarto sketches, that may claim at least the merit 





|of origivality, of the moving incidents of a city parson’s visit to Europe. 
| Not a fewchurches and not a few congregations will find a personal interest 
| in seeing the clever, not ill-natured, not very powerful fun that is roughly 
| pen-and-inked at the growing taste of city parsons to find their only relaxa- 
| tion from their parochial duties in a trip across the water. Of course some 
| too weak brethren will find something personal in the allusions and illustra- 
tions. But there is really s0 much to be said on their side of the question 
that they will hardly take this little book as a text on which to say it. The 
practical exclusion of our clergymen here from all positive intercourse with 
_men and women in matters outside the church has the result of making them 
in many respects a sort of close corporation. ‘This is in itself a fault; anda 
mild protest, such as Mr. Sourball’s Tour, may cure them of the fault of being, 
and allowing themselves to be, set aside for weekly exhibition in the pulpit. 
The sooner clergymen are brought into our daily life like other professional 
men, the better for them and the better for the world in which they work. 
As Goldwin Smith remarks, even “the salt of the earth is dug out of the 
earth,” and it may as weil frankly confess the connection. Though let us 
| not be understood as charging that the fault is wholly or chiefly the salt’s. 





Trials of an Inventor. Life and Discoveries of Charles Goodyear. 
|(New York: Carlton & Porter.)—The life of Charles Goodyear was emi- 
nently one of severe trial, patience, and indomitable perseverance in the work 
| to which he gave himself. That he had a genius for it, and the greatest en- 
| thusiasm in it, is seen at every step of his progress. His entire life seems to 
| have been free from all that was mercenary, and to have been governed by 
the pure motive of making a discovery which should prove a great blessing 
not only in his day, but for all time. A life so single in purpose in the com- 
|mon routine, and among the common orders of men, has in it a vein of 
| romance ; but the obstacles he overcame, his disappointments, impoverish- 
| ment, and incredible vicissitudes, invested his work with the higher qualities 
of heroism and great achievement. The success of the discovery and its 
immense benefit to his fellow-men have sealed it as a great work. 
*  Phis little volume recites the simple story of his labors. In his early 
manhood he conceived the idea that gum-elastic could be applied to various 
most useful purposes in the economy of life, and that he was commis- 
| sioned to work out the problem. From the humblest beginnings, through 
crushing poverty and privation, through obloquy, amid the keenest suffer- 
ings of a devoted family, he never lost the inspiration of his thought. 
With him it was truly a religious mission. And when he had finally dis- 
covered the vulcanizing process after more than six years of experiment, and 
a fortune was apparently within his grasp, he still put aside all ease and 
luxury, using the profits of his manufacture as a means of perfecting it. 
The process of curing the sheet of rubber entirely through, so that it would 
resist alike heat, cold, and the strongest acids, was discovered in 1839. Yet 





book tor Travellers. By K. Baedeker. (L. W. Schmidt, New York.)—For all 
who do not care for elaborate description, doubtful criticism, and a profusion 
of his reminiscences, such as Murray’s books afford, thereare no guide 


box AS ilk Daecgeker 8. 


They are of convenient size, contain everything thet | 
the ¢ i ir 


veller wants to Koow, told accurately, sensibly, aud suc- | 


cin Their list hotels and restaurants is generally trastworthy, and | 
ma ited with confidence by persons to whom expense is of some | 


cous | Pie hand-book of Paris before us is excellent in every way, and 
gi t sulliciently minute description of the city, the two ordinary 
routes by wiich Americans usually enter and leave Paris. As there ig no 


it required several years of experiment to be able to stop the process at the 
exact point of heat and time where the gum would be divested of its native 
adhesiveness. The difficulty will be seen from the fact that it takes a year, 
even at this day, for a man to learn to conduct the process with certainty. 
The process of making rabber cloth by mixing it with the fibre of other 
fabrics be regarded next in importance. This required a long series of ex- 
periments, Having secured his patent in 1844, he soon after iseued what 
may be styled a prophetic circular, in which he enumerated the great variety 
of purposes in the domestic and mechanic arts, and in alleviating human 
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suffering, to which this discovery would be applied. Like most inventors he | « 
was devoid of financial skill, and while trom his achievement others 
reaped vast pecuaiary rewards, he died leaving no legacy to his children 
except a pure name and the associations of a life devoted to the good of his | 





the works of the renowned hymnists. 
to observe Lent might find this book convenieut and helpful, 


253 


ee 


‘of many others of the better known contributors by their juxtaposition with 


We should say that all who endeavor 


Oo. Pas? 
1 


Recent Repudlications.—We will not say that our“ land travel or sea 


ace. ier ae ed “cere 
The story of his labors and trials, his imprisonment for debt both at home | faring” with Jonathan Romer among his tropical princesses aud lions and 
palins takes us to any region whither it is important we should yo, bat, at 


and in France, where, in the Great Exposition, be fitted a “ vuleanite court ” 
whick, with the exhibition of his wares, cost nearly $50,000; his long-con- 
tinued litigation, in which he, with those holding his licenses, paid Mr. 
Webster $25,000 to defend his patent against piracy; his serenity and faith | ‘ 
make this a record of unusual interest, and one which, better than Mr. Par- 
ton’s (to which this is largely indebted), is adapted to convey to the young 
the most importaat lessons iu industry, enthusiasm, and goodness. 


Joubert. Some of the “Thoughts” of Joseph Joubert. Translated by | 
George H. Calvert, author of ‘** First Years in Europe,” ete. 
notice of Joubert by the translator. (Boston: William V. Spencer. 1867.)— | 
If Mr. Calvert would confine himself to translating other men’s thoughits | 
his countrymen would no doubt appreciate his services as they cannot when | 
these services assume the form of Lis owa reminiscences and lucubrations. 
Therefore let no one be deterred from opening this casket and examining | 
the thoughts of Joubert because the author of “ First Years in Europe” 
hands him the key. ‘I'hose who have read Matihew Arnold’s essay on Jou. | 
bert can well afford to skip the introductory notice with which Mr. Calvert | 
favors us. Those who are not so fortuaate will find here a few facts in the 
life of Joubert that will be interesting in connection with his thought, but 
little more. Joubert’s life was singularly uneventful. An estimate of his 
character and genius is what the reader wants, and that Mr. Calvert does 
not give him save in a very general and superticial way. An intelligent 
reader can form a more satisfactory opinion by a perusal of the “ Thoughts” 
than by hearing anythiog that the translator bas to say. Joubert was a 
tender plant rooted in the past, and shrinking from the present. “ I need to be 
shone on with looks of favor,” he says. He had high thoughts, but they were 
not vitally related to the life of men about him except on the side of art. 
In his literary judgments he reveals his highest power. Here he is strong 
ag weil as nice, vigorous as well as fine. His political judgments stand at 
the opposite extreme, and are less satisfactory than any of his others. 
Before the awful drama of the French Revolution he stood blind and help- 
less. “The Revoluuon drove my mind from the world of reality, by 
making it too horrible fur me.” And this failure to perceive on his part 
was routed in his anti-social disposition. The social aspects of human na- 
ture did not interest him. His concern was with the inner life of men, and 
their relations to the infinite. In the domain of the affections, and most of 
all in the esthetic world, he touches bottom and is always perfectly at home. 
Despite his own inclinations, it is a matter of regret that he did not write 
more freely. ‘There was something very morbid iu his passionate desire to | 
get a volume into a page and a page into a word. Arnold is certainly right | 
in thinking that his aphorisms are the least satisfactory portions of his 
thought. As the body would not enjoy being fed with a nutritive paste | 
containing all the chemical properties that ensure vitality, so does not the | 
mind enjoy being fed with proverbs. 
elimination is more enjoyable than mere reception, to which the method of 
Joubert would degrade his reader’s task. 
Joubert’s object was to improve himself, 
well adapted to his end. 


Ripley's System of Map Drawing. By E. L. Ripley, Michigan State 
Normal School. (New York: Barnes & Co. 1866.)—Geography is best 
learned in its natural connection with history. ‘The schovi-books of the 
future will present the three subjects of elementary or outline history, 
geography in the rense of boundaries, distances, and outlines, and that part 
of geography which deals with soil, climate, and productions in their proper 
relations to one another. The geography now taught in most school-rooms 
is generally forgotten after passing out of the school-room door. Nobody— 
no child—forgets the geographical character once shown him of the lands 
where historical events interesting to him have once happened. We all 
know school-boys of twelve who know ancient geography a great deal better 
than modern, because they are interested in Numantia and Carthage for the 
sake of old wars, Hannibal and Scipio, Hispani and Carthaginians, while 


And his methed was doubtless 


they have not been taught to care for Saragossa and Palafox, or Algiers and | 


* Commodore ” Decatur. 

To the common system of geography, good for occupying in a not un- 
healthy manner the time of children who would otherwise be idle, map- 
drawing is a good auxiliary. When taught in a skilful, complete manne 
by a sort of simplified triangulation, as has been successfully done, it rises 
to more than this; but that cannot be She case with young children in com- 
mon schools. For them, copying by eye and hand, with the help of a ver- 





tical line or two, or a circle, or any other easily drawn mathematical form, is | 


quite sufficient. And so is tracing—transferring the tracings afterward. It 
amounts merely toa simple form of mnemonics, and the children may be 
left to show their own preferences. a 
This book is as good as another. The plan followed ought not to be des- 
ignated by the nume of a “system.” It will do to guide an ignorant or 
over-occupied teacher and to keep a class all in the same path. The illus- 
trations are good staring abstracts of maps, easy to see and understand. 


Daily Hymns ; or, Hymns for Hvery Day in Lent. (Boston: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1867.)—This small volume contains a hymn tor Ash Wednesday, 
for Easter Day, and for every day between. The range of authors laid un 
der contribution by the editor is a wide one, including Adelaide Anne Proec- 
ter and Thomas of Celano. The most frequent contributor is a certain “A. 
G. R.,” whom we do not know, but whose verses are graceful, show command 
of metres and of the poetico-religious diction, and suffer no more than those 





Preceded by ais 


| would encourage excellent writing, owes to his book sh 


The exercise of discrimination and | oss : : 
| room for it, and the library will be the richer. 


But it must be remembered that | 


all events, we are taken millions of miles from Wall Street and Woman’s 


Rights and Reconstruction and Anthony Trollope’s novels, and the business 
ind dulness of life generally. Herein, we suppose, lies the reason why 


amid all reverses, his Christian benevolence and happy death—all unite to | © Kaloolah”’ is read not without pleasure, aod why it is republished after 
‘having been for some years out of print. It is one of 


| nam & Son’s books. 


Messrs. G. P. Put 


* Venice, Venice, none Thee unseen can prize, 
Who hath seen Thee too much will Thee despise. 


So “J. H.” wrote “to Robert Browa, Esquire, at the Middle Temple, from 
Venice,” two hundred years ago and more. But he believed none of it; he 
was only quoting “ a common saying that is used of this dainty City,” and 
himself was deeply enamored of his * hospitable Maid.” “* What cannot <he 
afford,” he cries, * for humane pleasure and delight?" —*° a place where there 
is nothing wanting that heart can wish ; Renowned Venice, the admiredst 
City in the World ;” “ this Virgin City,” * still gay, tlourishing, and fresh, and 
flowing with all kind of bravery aud deiight this ancient, wise repub- 
lic ;” “this rare City.” Much better than the hard saying above quoted was 


! . esd ’ 
he pleased, he said, with this of Sannazarius 


** When Neptun saw in Adrian Surges stand 
Venice, aud give the See Laws of command, 
Now Jove, said he, Object they Capitol 
And Mars proud walls: This were lor to extol 
Tyver beyoud the Main. both Towns behold, 
Rome men thoul't say Venice the Gods did mould,” 


The delightful old “ Clerk of the Council’ would be well content if he could 


know how much has been done by a man of Lis own name, Dot improbably 
of kin to him, to throw discredit on the harsh distich. One reads the 
* Venetian Life ’ and feels that Venice is not “ unseen’ by him since Mr 
Howells has seen it for him, and the reader is one of a thousand if the book 
does not help him more than lis eyes would to“ prize’ Venice justly, As 
for the second injurious verse, the man (of all who have described it) who 
has seen Venice most and knows it best says,“ It has never lost to me its 
claim upon constant surprise and regard, nor the fascination of its excellent 
beauty, its peerless picturesq ueness, its svle and wondrous grandeur.” There 


|} can be little need of speaking to our readers in commendation of “* Venetian 


Life.” Those critics who have seen Sj. Mark’s and the Rialto declare that 
Venice itself is in the book ; their testimony is not needed when the ques- 
tion is of the author's charming humor and the grace of his style, This 
new edition, which Hurd & Houghtep have just issued, contains a chapter, 
not before published, on Venetian commerce. The chapter on * Holidays” 
is enlarged by ten pages, and there is a brief index which is of some small 
It is a volume that every one of us who likes excellent reading, and 


lves. It they are 
too fullalready, eight out of ten American works may be pulled down to make 


value. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Son have issued two volumes of a series which 
they designate as “ Railway Classics,” aud, whatever that phrase may mean, 
jthese books are certainly more attractive in every way than the bulk of 
those which are forced upon us in the cars. The print is clear, the paper 
good, and the purple covers as substantial as may be without being cloth or 
boards. Irving’s “ Traveller’? consists of a great variety of short tales 
in which Italians and Englishmen, tourists and banditti, play a very heavy 
part, while New England is made sponsor to “The Devil and Tom 
| Walker,” and New York to “ Wolfert Webber.” Irving’s lhumor, always 
| broadly disposed, is well enough suited to the easy babits of the rail, and 
} the desperate straits of his voyagers are particularly enjoyable in the midst of 
| perils no greater than a drunken switch-tender, a tardy express train, or an 
|open draw. But one sentimentally inclined may prefer the second volume, 
|called “ Maga Stories,” which have been selected with judgment from ut- 
nam’: Magazine, and in some sort, by reviving the best portions of that 
| respectable periodical, do justice to its memory even while they bring its 
death to mind. The price of adventures in travel and in love is alike but 
seventy-five cents—a small toll to oblivion of the Camden and Amboy con- 
| spiracy against the rights and comforts of passengers. 

In their singular list of the most entertaining and absorbing works pub 
| lished—* White Sealpers,” “ Ladies’ Guides,” “ Lives of Highwaymen,” 
be War Novels by Henry Morford,” “Scenes in Arkansas,” “Gq, Ww. M 
| Keynolds’s Works,” ** Dow's Patent Sermons,” ‘* Green’s Books on Gambling,” 
}and many more of which the natural home is the back-country circulating 
library—Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers occasionally have a good book 
l books 








| which is thus made as cheap to the reading public as the not go 
| that conatitute the bulk of the publications of that house. Of the delightful 
| “ Initials” they have recently made a volume, rather good-looking outwardly, 
} though the back of it is disfigured by the usual patches of gilding, the 
shield and pelican and open book ; inside, the paper is poor, and with the four 
| hundred and third page begin the Peterson advertisements. Bound in paper 
| the novel can be had for a dollar and a half, in cloth for two dollars. 
| The same firm have just issued another volume of their cheap edition 
| Dickens—* David Copperfield.” The familiar figures of Mrs. Gummidge 
jand Mr. Micawber and young Mr. Heep and Mr. Peggotty and Em’ly and 
|the rest are recognizable, albeit sometimes not without difficulty, in these 
copies of the illustrations designed by Browne, and, ou the whole, the reader 
|may properly be glad that they are given with the text. Indeed, to those 
who used to read Dickens's works as he wrote them, these old illustrations 
are a necessary part of the books. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stampe. 


All Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NaTION showd 
be addressed to the Kditor. 


QONGRESS AND THE OONSTITUTION. 


None of our readers will ever suspect us of too great a reverence for 
Congressmen; and we think that we cannot justly be charged with 
want of respect for the Constitution of the United States. We have 
all along urged the adoption of a constitutional policy, both by the 
President and Congress; and while warning those who seek to make 
the Constitution a means of ruining the country that the nation would 
not and couid not be expected to submit to strangulation by law, we 
have neither said nor believed that any such result would be produced 
by a fair interpretation of the Constitution. 

Some journals—the New York Times for one—which, during the 
war, unhesitatingly justified the suspension of the Aabeas corpus without 
the authority of Congress, the establishment of military commissions 
in loyal States, and various other measures the unconstitutionality of 
which is no longer in doubt, if it ever was—are now amazed and 
afilicted at what they assume to be the unquestioned disregard of Con- 
gress for the Constitution. In this lamentation they are of course joined 
by that larger number of journals which denounced the unconstitutional 


acts of Mr. Lincoln, but applauded to the skies the more unconstitu- 


tional (because less necessary) acts of Mr, Johnson. 

We do not propose to investigate in detail all the acts of Congress 
which are thus criticised, nor can we fully discuss the questions raised 
upon any one of these measures. But when it is taken for granted not 
only that the action of Congress is utterly violative of the Constitution, 
but that nobody imagines it to be otherwise, it may be well to indicate, 
however briefly, the grounds of a different conclusion. Some of our 
readers may be impatient with the subject, for ever since John C. 
Breckinridge uttered his jeremiads over the violation of the Constitu- 
tion, while himself preparing to destroy it, the mass of loyal citizens 
have been too much disgusted with the whole plea of unconstitutionality 
to listen even to a refutation of it. But this feeling will and should 
pass away. 

The first and most hackneyed objection to the action of Congress is 
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|frage in these same States according to his own will, he entirely keeps 
out of sight. 
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'stitution. The establishment of martial law in the rebel States is prob- 
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under arms. If the war is a civil one, it lasts until civil government js 
fully restored by legitimate authority. This has not been done in the 
Southern States. Mr. Johnson thinks it has, and utterly ignores all 
contrary opinions. His veto messages have been carefully framed not 
to controvert the arguments by which Congress justified its action, but 
to give the impression to the world at large that no such arguments 
were thought of by any one. There is something ingenious, but not 
ingenuous, in this mode of carrying on a public controversy ; and the 
fact that ten men read the veto messages to one who reads the speeches 
|or other arguments in confutation of them, gave Mr. Johnson an 
immense advantage. Such tricks of argument are common among un- 
| Scrupulous lawyers, and it is by some such persons, we surmise, tha: 
| the Presidential messages have been written. 
| Of the same class is the objection to the recent law regulating the 
| elective franchise in the rebel States. Mr, Johnson suggests, with an 
|air of mild surprise, that it has never before been deemed within the 
power of Congress to regulate that subject within any of the States. 
The fact that these States had become so utterly disorganized as to 
make the interference of the national Government necessary, in pursu- 
ance of an express provision of the Constitution, and the further fact 
that he had himself acted upon this theory, regulating the right of suf- 








| 


This poor example of an unworthy Executive is religiously follow- 
‘ed by all his supporters and apologists, They gladly quote every 
hasty expression of impatience with constitutional restraint which 
| they can find in the speeches of Congressmen opposed to the Presi- 
_dent’s doctrine; but they never allow their readers to suspect that the 
Congressional policy is believed by any one to be warranted by the Con- 


ably the most doubtful of any of the measures of Congress; yet its 
validity, assuming the continuance of the war, has been expressly affirmed 
by four judges of the Supreme Court, one of them being a Georgia Dem- 
ocrat. Nor did the opinion of the majority of the court in the Milli- 
gan case at all affect this question, unless by inference it conceded 
the power to Congress. Mr. Johnson certainly claimed this power for 
himself, maintaining and administering martial law until civil govern- 
ment in Ais opinion was regularly organized. Congress simply pro- 
poses to do the same thing until in its opinion civil government is 
regularly organized, Its power to do so is far more clear than was Mr. 
Johnson’s, while its jurisdiction to determine the validity of the govy- 





in respect to its “exclusion of ten States.” No one reading the articles 

written on this point would suspect that Congress justified this exclusion 
upon any other ground than that such was its will and pleasure. Yet 
the writers are perfectly aware that a large portion of Congress honestly | 
believe that the “ten States” have entirely ceased to exist; while nearly | 
three-fourths of Congress are fully satisfied that none of these States | 
have valid and regular governments, The latter ground has been finally | 
taken by the dominant party, and it is one which is incontrovertibly 

sustained by the facts. If those governments were regularly organized, 
it is scarcely possible to conceive of any usurpation which, being a de 
focto government, will not be regular. No argument can be needed to 
show that, if the State governments are invalid, the senators and repre- 
sentatives chosen under their direction are properly excluded. 

The next objection is to the suspension of the habeas corpus by act 
of Congress, a measure for which we have no special affection, but as 
to which we must here consider only the question of legitimate power, 
und not the question of expediency. Itis said that the rebellion is over, 
and therefore that the power to suspend this writ hasexpired. It is true 
that all organized war is over; but is it to be imagined that the sus- 
pension of the writ must cease upon the instant that the last rebel army 
lays down its arms! Do all the rights of war cease at that moment ? 
If so, no prisoner of war could have been lawfully detained after that 
time, and all the precautions and machinery incident to a state of war 
inust then have been instantly abandoned. We all know that there is | 
Mr. Johnson certainly never acted upon it. No govern- 
ment or military commander ever did. The state of war lasts until 
society is restored to its natural and normal condition. If the war is 
between distinct nations, it lasts until a treaty is signed, even though 
menths elapse, during which the vanquished nation has not a man 


vo such rule, 





|ernments set up at the South is indisputable. 


In conclusion, we expect always to advocate a strict adherence to 
the Constitution, but not a strict construction of it. Such a construc- 
tion has been vehemently advocated, but never maintained. Jefferson, 
who was its ablest advocate among our earliest statesmen, was com- 
pelled to violate it; and Calhoun himself would have done so had he 
been President in a time of emergency. No human wisdom could 
frame a detailed plan of government that would not at some period 
suffocate the nation if strictly construed. We do not believe that the 
framers of the Constitution ever contemplated the possibility of such « 
war as we have just witnessed, and we therefore do not believe that all 
its restrictions were designed to be severely applied to such a case. A 
very wide scope must be allowed to legislative action under such diffi- 
culties, and a liberal interpretation should be given to the general words 
of the Constitution, But we do not imagine that Congress is absolved 
by these difficulties from obedience to the fundamental law, nor have 
we seen any evidence that Congress supposes itself to be so. It has 
preferred some other dictionary to Johnson’s, and this is the origin of 


all the trouble. 
> 


THE PROSPEOT AT THE SsOUTH. 


Tue addresses of Messrs. Wade Hampton, Arthur, Talley, and 
others to the colored men the other day in Charleston, 8. C., prove 
pretty clearly that those were right who maintained that negro suffrage, 
if it did nothing else, would at least secure decent treatment for the 
negroes from their white neighbors. If we had not witnessed so many 
wonderful things during the last six years, we should find it exceed- 
‘ngly difficult te believe that the white orators who spoke on this 
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occasion were really men of the same breed as those who wnatina| any officer of the Government for inattention to any claim for lawful 
South Carolina with its law, morals, theology, and political philosophy redress. Every politician now knows that to succeed at the South he 
before the war. If there was anything fixed in Southern notions of the must address colored people in a civil and respectful manner, and the 
arrangement of the universe, it was that the negro was utterly incapable habit once formed amongst politicians, it will rapidly diffuse itself 
of taking care of himself, that he would only work under the lash, amongst all other classes. Whenever we have to co-operate with men 
that education would simply develop his powers of mischief, and that in any field, we must be polite to them, must at least pretend to 
civilization could only be preserved in communities in which negroes | respect them; and, exaggerated as the assertion may seem, there is 
abounded by the rigid domination of the whites. When, therefore,one nothing which raises a degraded race more rapidly than respectful 
hears Mr. Wade Hampton informing a crowd of colored men that they | treatment at the hands of those whom they have been accustomed to 
are fellow-citizens, and that the prosperity of the State will depend on | look up to. No men or women of ordinary mould can long respect 
their cordial co-operation with the whites in industry and politics ; and | themselves it nobody else seems to respect them, and although self- 

r. Arthur informing them “that education would go far to make | respect is not the first of the virtues, it lies at the root of nearly all the 
te mentally and el the equals of the whites ;” aa Mr. Talley pe In reforming people who have for any cause fallen ni low, 
inviting them “ to work shoulder to shoulder with the whites” for the half the work is done when we have given them a proper sense of their 
regeneration of the South, and to trust to their “old friends,” their; own dignity and value. This, too, we fully believe the suftrage will 
white neighbors, rather than to Northerners, those who refused to! give the freedmen, and from this we confidently expect all other things 
believe that the franchise could do the negro any good may well rub | to flow, 
their eyes. Luckily, too, the character of this meeting has been such Moreover, there is one other force at work which is likely to assist 
as to make all arguments based on what occurred at it d@ sortiori argu- largely in reconciling the two races to each other, and that is cotton. 
ments. It took place in the chief city of the State in which most of} The predictions of the sages who saw in emancipation the ruin of 
the extreme Southern theories of politics and religion were hatched | Southern industry have been signally falsified. Even the most san- 
and preached ; in which the negroes bear the largest proportion to the rE — people did not expect the crop of 1865 to be over 1,500,000 
white population, and in which, therefore, their admission to political | bales, or about half the crop of tolerably good years before the war, 
equality may be expected, on the old Southern theory of their character | and this low estimate was certainly justified by all the apparent facts. 
and capacity, to work the greatest mischief; and, though last not least, It was the first crop after the close of the war, and it was picked ina 
the white speakers were drawn from the class which has always been | country devastated by four years of hostilities, and in which the whole 
foremost in its hostility not only to negro emancipation but to free | social system had been disorganized by emancipation. And yet it ran 
society, or to any form of society in which the laborer is not owned. lup to 2,700,000 bales; that is, to very nearly the same figure as some of 
When Wade Hampton comes out and avows his submission to the new | the best crops of the slavery period, There have in like manner been 
order of things and his hopefulness about it, the weaker brethren of| very dismal forebodings as to the year 1866, owing to the ravages of 
his political church may well take courage and be of good cheer. | the worm and the unsettled political and social condition of the coun- 
We have always feared that if the work of educating the Southern try ; but it now proves that the crop will reach at least 1,750,000 bales, 
negroes were allowed to flag when the franchise was bestowed on/and the prices have been drooping under this prospect for the last 
them, if they were not, as fast as possible, brought into contact with | three months. In all business circles there is a wide-spread conviction 
Northern opinion by the diffusion amongst them of the arts of reading | that next year an unusually large crop may be expected—that a very 
and writing, they might so use their political power as to do serious | large quantity of land is being put in cultivation this spring—and that 
injury both to themselves and the country, That this is no chimera | there will be an abundance of steady labor to work the crop and pick 
we know from what we see happening amongst the Irish wherever they | it. So that, no matter what theories we may hold about negro capacity 
are congregated in large masses, as they are now in some of our } and white disposition, the fact remains that the South is gradually re- 
large cities and in the coal districts of Pennsylvania. And we have | covering po and ne this eae + ace part due to the steady 
feared that if the provision of means of popular education were left|industry of men, working voluntarily for moderate wages, to whom 
optional with the States, the whites might be so opposed to it and the | whole schools of philosophers and physiologists only four years ago 
negroes so indifferent about it that schools might never be established | denied any higher place in creation than that of beasts of burden, 
in sufficient numbers to cope with the dense and almost heathen ignor- ~ 
ance with which the South is overshadowed. We feared, too, that if 
the provision of security for life and property at the South were left, THE OONNECTIOUT ELECTION. 
as a great many good people a year ago wanted it to be left, to“‘the| Turk is always some good reason for taking special interest in the 
laws of political economy,” Northern philanthropy would, once the |Connecticut election. The State is small and the election annual. But 
troops were withdrawn, be allowed but scant opportunities for its | parties are very evenly balanced, the Republicans having a natural ma- 
work, And we confess we have not got over these fears. It is true | jority of but little over 1,000 on a poll of 90,000 votes. So slender a 
there is manifested amongst the negroes a very remarkable and, we | difference would seem not difficult to overcome, at least occasionally, 
believe, an increasing thirst for knowledge, and that the best class of | and therefore vehement efforts are frequently made todoso. The elec- 
whites do see clearly the extent to which Southern prosperity must | tion takes place at the season when the political issues of the year are 
depend on the intelligence of its inhabitants of all races. But, onf the | just taking shape, and Connecticut is the first really doubtful State that 
other hand, we have not yet seen the normal working of the new state | is called upon to pronounce judgment. Her decision has naturally 
of things. The whites are busily engaged at present in getting rid of much influence upon the not insignificant class who like to vote with 
the Yankees. They have tried one way and failed; they are now! the majority. In 1860, 1863, and 1866 these considerations led to des- 
trying another, and how they will behave when the Y wikien are gone | perate efforts on both sides to carry oo and the result in each 
we believe nobody knows. We say, therefore, that there is no certainty | case had a marked effect upon the later elections, 

J y| : ’ 

as to the course Southerners will take in the matter of education once; The Republicans have invariably carried the State ever since 1856, 
the hand of the North has been taken off them, and the data we have , but on three occasions by majorities very small and wonderfully 
for the formation of a judgment as to the extent to which the negroes | uniform ; their majority in 1857 being 546, and both in 1860 and 1866 
will be able or ready to provide it for themselves are still too slight to exactly 541. In 1855, 1859, and 1865 they carried all the four members 
warrant anybody in speaking confidently about it. of Congress to which the State is entitled ; in 1863 they elected three, 
But one thing is clear, that the ballot will provide for the negro, | and in 1857 and 1861 only two. Last spring the majorities in the Con- 
what we have always predicted it would provide, the first essential of | | gressional districts were as follows: First, 128 erg Second, 
civilization, and that is security from violence. This comes before | 1,887 Democratic; Third, 2,425 Republican; Fourth, 125 Democratic, 
education and before everything else; without it civilization is not These figures alone show that the State must i considered very 
possible, and the Federal Government could not have effectually pro-| doubtful. But it must also be remembered that the Lieutenant-Gover- 
vided it. But with the ballot every negro has the means of punishing ' nor and Secretary of State elected last year by the Republicans haye 
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gone over with Mr. Johnson into the opposite camp. Collector Bab-| better insight into a man’s character tban the other can possibly give, 
cock and Postmaster Sperry, who last year worked actively for the aud the way in which Mr. Barnum has become rich has been scandal. 
election of Governor Hawley, are now actively opposed to him. Sena-| ous and injurious to public morality; and even if it had not been, a 
tor Dixon, who was sent to the United States Senate by the Republican | person who makes “ humbug,” or, in other words, the extraction of 
party, and who was at the worst inactive last spring when Mr, Johnson | small sums from gullible people on false pretences, his profession, ig 
had not made his path of duty plain, is now doing his best to defeat | not fit, for a dozen reasons hot purely moral, but very strong never. 
It will therefore be seen that the result of the | theless, for a seat in the national legislature. The jocose way in 
which Mr, Barnum treats his performances in this line, so far from ex- 

Nevertheless, as the defection of more important men in other States | tenuating them, renders them, in our estimation, infinitely more repul- 
has failed to influence the people, we hope that the Republicans of | sive and more likely to do mischief. It may be that the rival candi- 
Connecticut will not be materially injured by the desertion of a few) date, the other Larnum, is a bad man also; but then his election 
Office-holders. Governor Hawley is a popular and worthy candidate, | will do comparatively very little harm, because his party does not make 
and although his opponent, Mr. English, is immensely rich, while Gov- | the pretensions to morality that the Republican party does, and there- 
ernor Hawley is unable to spend much for even the legitimate expenses | fore its doings have comparatively very little moral influence. If the 
of the canvass, we think the wealth of Mr, English will have little | Copperheads had put P. T. Barnum up we should not haye thought the 
effect outside of New Haven and Hartford. | Matter worth much comment. The election of Morrissey in New York 

fa the Thirty-ninth Congress, Connecticut had four Republican | was a great disgrace; but suppose he had been nominated by the Re- 
representatives elected on the day that Richmond was captured—news | publicans of New York, it would have been a still greater disgrace, 
peculiarly depressing to the Democrats of Connecticut, a majority of | As to Mr. Barnum’s “noble letter ” on the use of money at elections, we 
whom were sincere advocates of secession. Of these the member from | feel bound to say that the noblest and most pathetic passage on that 
the New Haven district must certainly be lost, as the majority in the | subject we remember to have met with occurred in one of the last 


The Nation. 














the Republican ticket. 
contest is even more uncertain than it was last year. 


district for McClellan was 871, and for English, last year, 1,887. 
especially regret this, because the Republican nominee, Prof. Northrop, 
of Yale College, is the ablest candidate in the State. We fear the 


hopelessness of the district accounts for so good a nomination being 


made, Col. Henry C. Deming has a hard fight in the Hartford district 
against Richard D. Hubbard, who, we beliéve, was a War Democrat— 
a species bitterly despised by most of the Connecticut Democracy dur- 


We | messages of that “old public functionary,” Mr. Buchanan. If the time 


ever comes when “ noble letters” will be accepted as substitutes for 
| ‘noble lives,” “J. B.” may rely upon it that we shall see our epistolary 
literature enriched by a body of doctrine, compared to which, either 
y J 
in bulk or unctuousness, the teachings of all the writers on ethics from 
Zoroaster down to Dr. Alden would hardly be worth mention. 
Finally, the circumstance that Copperheads thank us for our article, 


ing the war, but greatly in request just now. Mr. English himself was! and are circulating it widely, does not affect us at all unpleasantly, 
thrown over by his party in 1865 for voting to abolish slavery, but | On the contrary, it causes us great gratification, because it assures us 
they were very glad to take him up again in 1866. Mr. Starkweather, that what we have thought it right to say on a most important subject 
the Norwich postmaster, who resigned his office rather than be ham- | is reaching the eyes of those who stand most in need of it. The argu- 
pered in his opposition to Mr. Johnson, will be elected from the New} ment that what you say cannot be sound because some bad man likes 
London district, as he deserves to be. Mr. P. T. Barnum runs against it and agrees with it, is very frequently used, but we have never heard 
William H. Barnum in the Fairfield district, and has a majority of 125) of its affecting anybody who retained his reasoning faculty in toler- 





against him to start with. 

The election is important, as indicating the popular judgment upon 
the recent action of Congress, It is certainly very desirable that there 
should be no appearance of hesitation at the North while the provisions 
of the reconstruction law are being carried out. There is no veal change 
of public sentiment adverse to the policy of Congress ; and any circum- 
stance which should lead Mr. Johnson or the Southern people to believe 
otherwise, would only lead them to new acts of folly, involving them 
in further difficulties. 
Connecticut (and we have shown that they must lose one, and probably 
two, representatives) will be owing to circumstances wholly uncon- 
nected with national issues. We trust, however, that by re-electing 
their worthy governor with an increased majority, they will make it 
impossible to doubt the fidelity of the North to the cause of equal 
rights, or the determination of the people to maintain the wise policy 
adopted by Congress, 


Oo 


BARNUM AGAIN. 


We print elsewhere a defence of Mr. P. T. Barnum not because 
there is anything particularly new in it, or anything favorable to him 
whi-a we did not acknowledge in the article we wrote about him a few 
weeks ago, but because it is an excellent illustration of the flabby con- 
dition into which the judgment of a large number of very good 
people has fallen on all matters relating to the character and qualifica- 
tions of public men. All that “J. B.” says on Mr. Barnum’s behalf— 
and we do not doubt its accuracy—simply shows that Mr. Barnum is, 
outside of his museum, a very good citizen. But then as it is by the 
museum he has made his money and his reputation, we decline, in the 
interest of public morality, to admit that the museum has nothing to do 
with his qualifications for a seat in the national legislature. The 
country swarms with gentlemen who would very gladly have the pub- 
lic overlook the way in which they make their money, and fix its at- 
tention only on the way in which they spend it; but we hope the public 





Whatever losses the Republicans may sustain in | 


able condition. It is no part of our business or of our aim to harass 
| or annoy Copperheads or any other class of men, or to avoid saying 
‘things in which they are likely to take pleasure. The object of 


| . . *. *. . ™ 4 
f political discussion, as we understand it, is not to make the other party 


| miserable, but to get good men into the Government. We do not rate 
| too highly, we trust, the amount of service we are able to render to the 


| Republican party ; all we say is that it will never get any service from 


| us but honest service, nor any that an intelligent writer who respects his 


own mind and conscience ought not to render. For the task of rant- 
ing, bellowing, calling names, “ making faces at the enemy,” humbug- 
ging the Fenians, humbugging the “ working-men,” and hambugging 
every class which has votes to dispose of, the party can always find 
plenty of zealous laborers, and has plenty of them now—and we wish it 


joy of them, 
— >e 


THE SITUATION IN FRANOE. 


Eacu day reveals more clearly the extent to which the position of 
the French Emperor has been shaken by the blunders of the last few 
years, The unfortunate coincidence of the total failure of his diplom- 
acy in Germany with the total failure of the expedition to Mexico, and 
the necessity of making a heavy draft on the national energy in order 
to regain the ground thus lost, undoubtedly led to the tate concessions 
to the Liberals touching the debates in the Corps Législatif and the 
position of the press. The mass of the people was opposed to the 
Mexican expedition irom the outset. It does not take and never has 
taken any pleasure in distant conquests, and gave up 4 century ago all 
hope as well as all desire of founding a great colonial empire. The 
glory which is to satisfy a Frenchman’s aspirations must be won 
Europe, at his own door and under his own eyes, and won from an 
enemy of his own standing in civilization. The great names in his 
military annals are those of victories over Austrians, Prussians, Rus- 
sians, and Englishmen ; no victories over outlandish people beyond the 
seas can ever take their place. The exploits of the Orleans family 10 





Will never enter into any such arrangement. The one gives a very much 


Algeria, brilliant as many of them were, and much as was made of them 
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at the time, both by Horace Vernet and the press, really made very 
little impression on the popular imagination, and gave the princes of 
the house, in spite of their brilliant services in the field, very little 
hold on either the people or the army, as was clearly shown in 1848, 
and did little or nothing to redeem the king from the reproach, which 
finally damned him, of being a peaceable, grocer-like old body, whose 
policy and demeanor made France of small account in European 
councils. ‘The Mexican expedition, therefore, even had it proved suc- 
cessful, would not have done enough for the reputation of its projectors 
to compensate for the expenditure of blood and money necessary to 
carry it on; nor would its late abandonment have, perhaps, worked 
yery much mischief had it not occurred in the very year in which the 
Prussian campaign revealed the astounding fact that the fifteen years 
of the Napoleonic régime had done absolutely nothing for French 
influence and prestige, that the effects of the Crimean war and Italian 
war were neutralized by a single Prussian victory over Austria, and that 
France was consigned to a position unmistakably second-rate. The coin 
cidence, in point of time, of two such defeats, of course raised the eyes 
of every thinking Frenchman from the events of the day to the whole | 
field of Napoleonic policy, and the prospect has been found anything | 
but cheering, 

Unfortunately for the Emperor, there was for him but one way of 
repairing the disaster, and that was to double the army ; to call 160,000 
recruits under arms every year, instead of 80,000, so as to be able to} 
bring as many men into the ficld as Prussia, or, rather, as the new) 
North German Confederation, Not only, however, is this a cruel ag 
gravation of the national misfortune, but it brings it home to all Classes | 
and conditions as nothing else could. It tells every peasant, in plain | 
and unmistakable terms, that somebody has bluadered, and that France | 
has got to pay for the blunder in bluod. Any government could, oi 
course, raise large armies—the Restoration, or the Republic, or Louis | 
Philippe. What was expected of the “ saviour of society ” was that, by 
wisdom and dexterity, he would either avuid the necessity of raising | 
large armies or that, if they were raised, he would use them for the pur- 
pose of raising French influence to a higher point than ever, and not for | 
the purpose of merely enabling France to lift up her head beside a) 
power which, only one year ago, she would never have thought of treat- 
ing as an equal. 


1] 
a 


The new army bill excited « 
no way of avoiding it. 


great clamor; but there was absolutely 


The other attempts made to repair the breach 
made in French influence, such as the alinost puerile demand made for 
the left bank of the Rhine, only widened it, and increased the popu- | 
lar agitation, 


There was nothing left but to raise more men and pro- 
vide a good ‘breech-loader; but it does not take a great man to do | 
this. As the best mode of silencing the more Caustic critics and divert- | 
ing popular attention, concessions, or what seemed to be concessions, | 


were made to the leyislature and to the press. The right of interpel- | 


lation, or, in plain English, of questioning the ministers and getting | 
answers from them, in reality creates a certain kind of ministerial | 
responsibility which, though slight as yet, may be the basis of some- 
thing real and substantial. So, also, the withdrawal of the press from 
the arbitrary rule of the Minister of the Interior and the transfer o! 
its offences to the jurisdiction of the regular courts of law, although 
it may not at present, owing to the temper of the judges, effect any 
great improvement in the condition of the newspapers, recognizes at all | 


events the great principle that nobody should be held answerable for | 
anything he speaks or writes anywhere but before a judicial tribunal, 
and, this once recognized, the utmost freedom of speech may be looked 
forward to as at least attainable. 

The misfortune of a despotic ruler is, however, that let him be ever | 
80 well inclined, he cannot substitute freedom for despotism without | 
giving his own hold on power of any kind a terrible shaking. When | 
he gives free play to the tongues of his subjects, the very first topic of | 
discussion is sure to be the mistakes, follies, outrages, and shortcomings | 
of the system from which they have just escaped. He cannot draw a! 
Curtain down on the past or sever its connection with the present. | 
Accordingly, no sconer had it become certain that the press in France | 
Was entering on a new régime, and was no longer to be liable to sup- | 
Pression by the arbitrary fiat of the minister, than M. Emile Girardin, | 
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the veteran proprietor of La Liberté, the man of all others connected 
with the press in France who could inflict the deepest wounds, summed 
up the events of the last fifteen years in the columns of his paper, and 
suowed in a criticism, of which nearly every word drew blood, that 
France is at this moment not only no better off, but very much worse 
off now than she was when the Emperor took charge of her in 1851; 
tuat the small additions made to her territory have been purchased by 
an enormous outlay of blood and treasure, and that in real influence in 
Europe she stands much lower than she did at the time of the coup 
@ état ; and this being the case, of course the question arises, Where was 
the justification for that act? M. Girardia has been prosecuted, con- 
victed, and fined, but the article has been read in every village in 
France. 

To crown all, the great Exhibition of this year, which was intended 
to be an immense sop for the national vanity and a great gain for the 
Parisians, promises to prove a calamity for the Empire, The expense 
bids fair to surpass by far the original estimates, and a portion of the 


| burden is accordingly about to be thrown on foreign nations, to their 


great disgust. ‘he inside of the building has been fitted up in such 
very inflammable fashion that no company will ensure anything in it, 
This, 
But owing to the prospect of a great 
crowd, prices and house rents have risen so enormously as to excite 
serious discontent already among the working Classes. 


however, is but a small matter. 


The pay of 


the garrison has been raised, but the wages of the working classes 


;cannot be raised, and the result is that the one great object of the 


whole undertaking scems likely to be missed. At the tail of a list of 
humiliations, already long, comes the attempt to form a confederation 
of Holland, Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium, against Prussia, which 
will probably fail, Both Switzerland and Belgium are well aware 
that to make such a confederation of any value they would have to 


4 


| place their military force at the disposal of France in case of war, and 
| this, of course, would be virtually the first step towards the absorption 


of both of them into the French Empire. 


SOLEMN TRIFLING. 
THE important question of the clothes of our foreign ministers, or, as 
they are called in the lofty language of the Congressional reports, “ diplo- 
matic apparel,” came up in the Senate on Wednesday of last week in the 


i shape of a joint resolution, reported by Mr. Sumner from the Committee on 


Foreign Affairs, prohibiting American representatives abroad from wearing 
“court costume’ on certain occasions. This important problem of what 


| dress American ambassadors ought to wear when they go to see a king or 


emperor has been discussed several times within the last fifteen years, and 
the whole attention of some great minds has been directed to it, but, we 
believe, without reaching any satisfactory solution. One reason why 
the nation has ever been vexed by it is this: that diplomacy not being 
a regular profession with us, and appointments in the diplomatic service 
being made with reference solely to the candidate's political services at 
home, a great many persons from time tu time make their way into foreign 
missions who, not having any taste or social judgment, cannot be trusted to 
dress themselves as representatives of the United States. There being no 
rule on the subject, some equip themselves for court ceremonials in costumes 
of their own invention which would suit a harlequin better than the ambas- 


| sador-of a republic; and others go into court circles in attire which might 


le 
u 


, but which in the Old World simply pro- 
cures for the wearers the reputation of being barbarians, and for the people 


| who employ them the reputation of being fools. 


Now, courts in Europe, as we not long ago had occasion to remark, are 
considered private houses. The king's palace is not, as the White House is, 
“an executive mansion,” the property of the nation, in which a certain 
ofiicer is allowed to reside temporarily and in which he is expected to re- 
ceive all comers. Emperors and kings have as absolute and us well recog- 
nized a right to decide whom they shall invite to their palaces, or receivein 
them, as any man in America to decide whom he shall receive in his own 
house, Ambassadors do not go to court in their official capacity. They go 
as distinguished strangers, to whom the sovereign, as the first gentleman or 
iady im the country, feels bound to show attention. Usage—and in matters 
of dress there is no higher authority than usage—has in all European coun- 
tries prescribed a certain costume for persons going to court, just as it has 
prescribed a certain costume for persons going to a private dinner party. 
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The drees in which a man goes to the Tuileries or to St. James’s is, per- a small body in presence of a larger hostile force is to be united; but even 
haps, somewhat more ridiculous than the dress in which a man goes to the steady pressure from without has been unable to restrain the spontane. 
spend the evening with the Earl of Derby or M. Rouher; but there is no/ ous bursting tendencies of the Conservative party. I remarked to you 
more moral or political significance in the one than in the other. Why do some time ago that it was difficult to understand how a cabinet which in- 
men wear black clothes and white cravats at dinner parties nowadays? To cluded Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley on the one hand, and General Peel and 
this there is no answer except that it gives pleasure to their hostess and her | Lord Cranbourne on the other, could be in harmony as to reform. It now 
other guests to see them in that costume, and their wearing it is taken to| turns out that such harmony was impossible. On Saturday last we were 





be an indication of the respect in which they hold the entertainment. The | startled by hearing that General Peel and Lord Cranbourne, together with a 
very same thing may be said of court dress. Persons wear it at a particular; more moderate minister, Lord Carnarvon, had left the cabinet. The expla- 


house on festive occasions because other people do, because it looks nice ; 
but no defence can be found for it either in principles of political philosophy 
or in political economy. If any great statesman or logician chooses to assail 
it, he is sure of an easy victory. But, then, if we had to justify, book in 
hand, all the little observances by which we seek either to gratify our own 
vanity or that of other people, or to adorn or beautify or smooth over in- 
tercourse with our fellows, we should soon find that the only thoroughly 
logical and “simple” costume was a bag with three holes in it, and the only 
permissible entertainment the distribution of broken victuals to paupers. 

It seems to us that democracy has no “ message,” to use the cant phrase, 
to deliver with regard to dress. What democracy has been sent into the 
world to preach is liberty—liberty in clothes as well as in opinions, free 
play for individual taste as well as for individual faculties. When Con- 
gress, therefore, undertakes to prescribe what a minister shall not wear at a 
ball, it is guilty of just the same weakness as the monarch who prescribes 
what dress he sha// wear. In both cases the idea which forms the base of 
the order is that a man’s clothes are of great consequence and have a sym- 
bolic character—that knee-breeches and a bag-wig represent one principle 
and a plain suit of black another. But the truth is that if it be ridiculous 
to assert monarchical principles by wearing a court suit, it is also ridiculous 
to assert republican principles by wearing a frock coat and black satin vest. 

With all this folly our Government ought to have nothing to do, Our 
business is to prove the insignificance and not the significance of clothes. 
If we have no better way of exemplifying our polity than displaying our 
minister in black broadcloth at court festivals, when everybody else wears 
gold lace, it is time we gave up exemplifying it altogether. What the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs and both Houses of Congress ought to 
do is to dismiss the subject of ministers’ clothes from their thoughts at once 
and for ever, and devote themselves to the task of providing good ministers. 
If we only send abroad able, educated, and accomplished men, of high char- 
acter and honorable antecedents, and trained for their work, we may safely 
let them wear what kind of suit they please, and feel sure that neither our 
fame nor our interests will suffer in their hands. “A man’s a man” what- 
ever covers his back, and as long as our whole civil service is in its present 
condition resolutions directed against particular kinds of breeches look very 
like a grand washing of the outside of the cup while within all is unclean- 
ness. The Washington correspondent of the New York Times uncon- 
sciously touched upon the root of all the trouble the other day when, in ap- 
proving of the resolution of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the usual 
stereotyped way, he said that when some of our ministers now got their 
court suits on, “the American citizen was entirely lost sight of.” Anybody 
in whom the American citizen disappears under a court suit we may be sure 
never had much of it about him. The same correspondent lays down the 
rule that all our foreign ministers ought on all occasions to wear the dress 
of “a plain American gentleman.” Why not have pictures of “the plain 
American gentleman” taken and sent to all our foreign legations, and 
despatch democratic tailors once a year on a tour of inspection to see if any 
diplomatic officer was departing from this great model ? 





ENGLAND, 
Lonpbon, March 8, 1867. 

As I write we are still receiving reports of the second Fenian insurrec- 
tion. The little sputter with which we were favored a short time back is 
not, it seems, to be the last; and the present is a rather more serious at- 
tempt ata rising. Shots have actually been fired and a few men killed. I 
shall, however, say nothing further about it in this letter, as the vast cloud 
of fiction under cover of which all Fenian operations commence has not yet 
had time to subside. We must wait a day or two before obtaining any trust- 
worthy details. 


| nations which followed have thrown a curious light upon the mysteries of 


| parliamentary government. The profound secrecy in which Mr. Disraeli 
| delights to wrap himself was calculated to give an impression that the cabi- 
| net had some deep.laid scheme of policy, which was suddenly to be sprung 
upon us like a mine. It now appears that the Government plans were con- 
| cealed for the best of all reasons, namely, because they did not exist. No- 
body could account for the rules by which Government was steering, for 
they were, in fact, drifting at random before the wind. They seem to have 
had two plans more or less in view: one was to offer a measure of enfran 
chisement sufficiently wide to take the wind out of the sails of agitation, but 
at the same time to endeavor to qualify the concession by a “ plurality ” of 
votes ; that is, as they understand the word, by giving additional votes to 
persons with certain qualifications, such as paying income tax. Thus they 
meant to be ostentatiously liberal, and yet by a skilful sleight-of-hand to 
neutralize the effect of their concessions, The second plan was to offer a bill 
which should be a slightly modified edition of that which Mr. Gladstone in- 
troduced last session, just disfigured enough to satisfy their consciences and 
to enable them to vote for it with a certain show of consistency after reject 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s bill. Thus the Liberal party would be compelled 
to accept their own offspring in a slightly new dress, and the Consery- 
atives would get the credit of carrying it. However, the best-laid 
schemes may come to grief,and Mr. Disraeli’s policy is only another 
example of the truth. The cabinet could not quite agree which 
plan to adopt, and they drifted on into the session with no distinct 
understanding. Then it was determined to proceed by resolutions—in other 
words, to lay a series of propositions before the House of Commons, and to 
shape a bill in accordance with the answers which the oracle should return. 
This plan of fishing for a policy egregiously failed. The House evidently 
would have nothing to do with the resolutions; they were vague and inde- 
cisive, and could only waste time uselessly ; and the cabinet soon found 
that, willingly or unwillingly, they must produce some definite proposal at 
onee. Then Mr. Disraeli came out with the second scheme I have mentioned. 
He spoke clearly and well in the speech which introduced it, but it was 
evident that he was acting a part and was speaking with the constraint of a 
man. who has to father a scheme of which he inwardly disapproves. Hisown 
party sat in humiliated silence behind him, for to accept a reform bill at all 
is annoying to them ; and the Liberals, of course, received the plan coldly. 
A very short discussion showed that it would satisfy nobody. A year ago 
it would have been accepted. Now the offer comes too late; it was merely 
ridiculous, and was laughed out of existence. 

Hereupon the cabinet resolved to fall back upon the bolder plan ; 
they would offer household suffrage and try to qualify it by some “ plural- 
ity” device. But here, at last, this plan‘of doing anything and every- 
thing if only they might keep in office began to revolt some of the 
tougher Conservatives. Lord Cranbourne, Lord Carnarvon, and General 
Peel made e@ stand—it does not exactly appear upon what point ; 
probably they thought that so plastic a government would give way 
even if the House of Commons should accept the concession offered and 
reject the cunning device for taking out the sting ; or perhaps, even as 
presented, the Government scheme went too far for their consciences. 
Accordingly they resigned, and they and Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby have 
been making personal explanations ever since, exposed to a lively fire of 
more or less refined taunts from their opponents. The consequences to the 
Conservative party have been something unprecedented. They are hu- 
miliated and dispirited to the last degree. “ What are you going to do 
now?” said a reformer, the other day, to a minister. ‘“ Whatever you bid 
us do,” was the answer. It is not only the Conservatives who are puzzled. 
The position of parties reminds one of the old Commonwealth battles, such 
as Edgehill or Marston Moor, where the two armies were irrecoverably 








The parliamentary campaign has meanwhile been so curious that it de- 
serves some detailed description. The Conservative party, which began the 
session a month ago as a compact and united body in presence of an Opposi- 
tion distracted, although numerically superior, has all at once gone to pieces. 
It is crushed, broken up, and demoralized, and that not from the assaults of 


intermingled, and a general found that his forces were pierced through the 


| centre, that his right wing was in the enemy’s camp, his left wing retreating 


in disorder, and the enemy in as great a mess as himself. Thus there are 
at least five perfectly distinct political sections, of which only the extremes 
know plainly what they would be at. There are the Conservatives who still 





an open enemy, but by an explosion from within. The essential virtue of 


follow the ministers in office, who find themselves in the strange position of 
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Liberals; then there are the Conservatives who follow the ministers out of 
office, W 
some kind of reform; next comes the small band of “ Adullamites” who | 
fight under Mr. Lowe’s guidance. Mr. Lowe is a true liberal in all matters 
except the vital question of reform. 
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| 
offering a suffrage so wide that it would last year have shocked half the | 


ho are at heart stubborn old Tories, but who are also pledged to) 


He and his little band really object to | 


all extension of the franchise, though they qualify their dislike by general | 


terms of vague approval of some indefinite reform, and thus, though Liberals, | 


find themselves isolated beyond the furthest wing of the Tory party. They 
have been frightened by their exposed position, and are endeavoring, with | 


various success, to sneak back to their natural standards. 
fragmentary parties, there are the two great sections of the Liberals: those 
who follow Mr. Bright unflinchingly, and who alone of all parties know what 
they want and mean tu have it; and those more moderate and perplexed 
Liberals who follow Mr. Gladstone, half fearing that they may get a rather 
larger dose of reform than they would like to swallow. Mr. Gladstone, I 
should say, has during this part of the session won the respect of all candid 
observers by the somewhat unexpected degree of prudence and self-restraint 
which he has exhibited. 

There are many morals to be drawn from the state of things I have 
described, but I leave them to the discretion of your readers, only remarking 
the curious process by which, with remarkably little sincerity as to reform 
on apy side of the House, each fraction has managed to pledge itself in suc- 
cession to something more than it wanted. The only men who really wish 
for asubstantial measure are the small body of ninety or a hundred Radicals ; 
the only men who are not pledged deeply to support a substantial measure 
are the little band who follow Mr. Lowe. This has somehow come about in 
the distracting and uncertain party warfare wich has taken place during the 
last year or two, when each section has been ready to promise anything in the 
future, and each section has found itself, to its great disgust, bound to re- 
deem its pledges. And what will be the end of it? Can Mr. Disraeli, in 
command of a remnant of his own party and supported by the mass of the 
Opposition, carry a bill against the various discontents from his own side and 
the other? Can a man, say some cynics, gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles, or get a genuine reform bill from the Tory party ? Will not so treach- 
erous and uncertain a combination be sure to collapse in action? There are 
many fights to be fought before the slow length of a reform bill can be 
dragged through the House of Commons; there are months of work to be 
done, and at every turn there is abundant opportunity for skirmishing and 
delay, if not defeat ; and beyond the House of Commons lies the dangerous 
defile of the House of Lords. A strong ministry with a large majority 
might force a passage, but a weak ministry with a party made up chiefly of 
its political opponents has a perilous task before it. To this others reply 
that the Tories are more utterly dispirited than the Austrians after KGnig- 
griitz, and will give up any position to be once well rid of the question ; that 
from one source or another Mr. Disraeli can command a good working ma- 
jority ; and lastly, but most to the purpose, that there is a unanimous 
feeling in the country that the question ought to be set at rest, and that this 
dawdling and dodging and backing and filling are rapidly becoming intol- 
erable and disgraceful. How this may be I know not, but I think that any 
one may see that, whatever the fate of this particular agitation, we are en- 
tering upon an era of agitation such as has not been known for years in 
England. Parliamentary reform just now obscures everything else; but 
on all sides—the army and navy, the church, the law, the land, trades unions, 


pauperism, education, and many minor matters—there are questions waiting | 
for decision which will inevitably come forward before long with more em- | I 


phasis than they have perhaps ever done. We are at the break-up of a 
quiet period, and are beginning somehow to doubt Pope’s great aphorism, 
which has till lately been our creed, Whatever is, is right. If the progress 
of the reform debate does not impose upon me the necessity of attending to 


it exclusively, as it forces the more unwilling newspapers to do at. present, I | 


will endeavor to call your attention to some of these nem in future letters. 





~ Correspondence. 





[We are compelled by press of matter to hold over several letters until next week, 
amongst others, one from 
New York Board of Education. ] 
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A WORD FOR MR. BARNUM. 


To tne Eprror or THE NATION : 


Dear §1r: Your recent leading article headed the “Two Hundred | | duty of 25 cents per Ib and the present ad valorem rate, 
VATION to! assertion that there is no series of books brought into this country in larger 


Thousand and First Curiosity,” etc., and your advice in to-day’s N 


Besides these | 
ble portion of this being wielded by the “Iron” Barnum, as he is called 
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“every Connecticut voter to scratch Mr. P. T. Barnum’s name as a religious 
duty,” seems to me to emphasize a line of argument that, though pushed 
with your usual acuteness, I should say lacks your usual wisdom. 

Will you permit a careful and enthusiastic reader of your paper, who 
‘lives near Mr. Barnum's competitor (Mr. W. H. Barnum) and who has had 
unusual facilities for knowing Mr. P. T. Barnum, to state the nature of the 
present Connecticut contest—especially in the Fourth District ? 

The Democratic party of Connecticut having nearly grasped a victory 
last spring by the aid of Andrew Johnson's well-managed apostasy in its 
favor, is now emboldened to make victory complete. The combined Demo- 
cratic ticket—or a part of it only—represents millions of wealth ; a considera- 


—though “copper” would be the fittest appellative. His friends boast 
that he will put $50,000 to the corruption fund in his district. And this is 
precisely the reason he is in nomination. He would be thought of for no 
political office whatever if he were not rich, or even if worth only the sum 
which his friends report he will spend, It would be easy to pick twenty 
men in his own town who would serve the Congressional district better at 
Washington ; but not easy to find a more narrow and bigoted representative 
of the party. 

On the other hand, Mr. P. T. Barnum is the representative of temperance 
and anti-corruption, having written the noblest letter against buying voters 
that has yet emanated from any public man—a firm, uncompromising Re- 
publican, the friend of justice and equal human rights everywhere. Notica 
his speech in the Connecticut Legislature on negro suffrage last year ; notice 
his plea for safety of human life on railroads, and, indeed, every public 
utterance he has ever made. He was not only patriotic when and where it 
was brave to be so—under the shadow of the virulent Bridgeport Farmer in 
1861—but he is generous, humane, and public-spirited. 
prise or charity, whether it be the improvements of his neighboring city, the 
contributions to suffering Portland, the support of religious bodies near him, 
the school interest, or whatever it may be, goes without his aid if sought, or 


No public enter- 


even unsolicited. If it were in appropriate taste to relate a touching inci- 
dent of his tenderness in sickness to a stranger, which would grace any man’s 
biography, I should be glad to do it here ; but I pass to another matter. 

Let it be admitted, if you please, that Mr. Barnum has in his earlier his- 
tory, from a desire to call attention to his business, as he says, but-full as 
much from a certain exuberance of mirth and in boundless good nature, ex- 
hibited a few curiosities not altogether genuine, and in the same spirit re- 
ported them—must these old follies for ever overbalance all else in his 
character? From the same sportive impulse, he quite frequently in con- 
versation represents his “ gifts” asa “ profitable philanthropy ;” so that one 
who does not know his peculiar style of jocular self-disparagement might, 
if seriously inclined, undefrate a benevolence and public spirit that, I fear, 
will require the lapse of many years to make sufficiently common. 

I do not speak of Mr. B.'s idiosyncrasy here either to commend or up- 
hold it ; but Knowing, as I think I do, just to what extent it goes, and that 
it is from this fraction of his character that most of the public are led to 
think they know the whole of it, I am induced to make only this brief allu 
sion. 


; I fully agree with you in the necessity of character as well as ability in 
| our public men; but when the only party that has ever insulted the public 


intelligence and morals, by such men as Rynders and Morrissey, is again in 
the field sowing corruption broadcast, and advocating principles for which 





I acknowledge they are suitable representatives, it seems hard to make Mr. 
P. T. Barnum the text for an assault on immoral candidacy, particularly so 
at a time when it makes every rebel sympathizer your grateful debtor. 


J.B. 


AMENIA, March 21, 


1887 
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r. Weir Roosevelt, complaining of our recent article on the | 


THE TARIFF ON BOOKS. 


|To THE Eprror oF THE NATION 
DEAR Sm: Iam sure po the candor invariably displayed in your 
| columns that you are a lover of fair play, and will, therefore, not deny me a 
| little of your valuable space in defence of the book-importing interest, which 
| some people in ignorance have been endeavoring seriously to injure. 
The article in your issue of the 21st inst., signed ‘ A Publisher,” exhibits 
_a disposition to take a one-sided view of the operation of a specific duty of 
'25 cents per lb. on English books. Your correspondent surely cannot be 
| aware of the extent to which Bohn’s Libraries and similar books are import- 
| ed into this country, otherwise he would not be so unfair as to exclude 
_ them from consideration when instituting a comparison between the specific 
I venture the 
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numbers than Bohn’s Libraries, and if none other of a similar character | A WORD WITH A GOTHIC MAN. 
Were imported at all, they alone form an argument in favor of the ad valorem 
duty which in importance outweighs anything that can be said to refute it. 
But the principal mistake your correspondent makes is in endeavoring to 
average a specific duty of 25 cents per 1b. with the view of establishing his 
theory that it is equivalent to only a very moderate ad valorem rate. It is antiquated course of college studies. None are more anxious than the true 
a very plausible way of presenting the subject, and if the importer’s busi- friends of the classics to have due weight given to arguments of this nature, 
ness could be conducted on this average, 25 cents per Ib. would not be so and to have a judicious reform in university education. Indeed, so much 
objectionable. “A Publisher” ought either to be more familiar with the 
nature of the importer’s business, or, if familiar with it, he should display 
more candor than is evinced by his effort to conceal all the objections to a 
specific duty on books under the delusive statement that it will average so 
little at an ad valorem rate. Whatever may be the average, the application 
of the law would not be conducted on it. We find houses importing en 
tirely, or almost 80, books the weight and price of which correspond with have all the studies optional, as proposed by Dr. Hedge in his alumni address 
Bohn’s Libraries, and the ad valorem duty such houses would pay under | & Harvard last summer. With all my heart ; let us bring our universities up to 
the 25 cents per lb. system would be prohibitory, or at least so enormous | that standard as soon as possible, remembering always that it will not be feas. 


that the business would diminish, and there would be no inducement to ible until our students average older at entering than they now do—at least in 
the Eastern colleges. But, meanwhile, what shall we do with this degree 


To THe EpiTor oF THe Nation: 
I have read the letters of “ A Gothic Man” with a good deal of interest 
as being a part of the protest which common sense is making against our 


has been already accomplished in this direction, that these allusions to the 

| bed of Procrustes are already far from applying to some colleges. I think it 

will be found that, at the present day, we miss the best intellectual training 

rather by reason of the multitude of branches in which the student’s mind jg 
dissipated, than of any disproportionate amount of classics in the course, 

The complaint is, however, that the classics are required at all; he would 


continue it. 
The following figures will prove this : The average weight of one of Bohn’s | &f A.B. that he laughs at? It is understood by the community that these 


| 
Library books is 18 oz., and the book retails in England at 3s.6d. The im- cabalistic letters mean Latin and Greek, if nothing else—i/, in any given 
porter buys it at 2:.,on which under the present duty he would pay 12) case, the Latin and Greek are not there, it is the fault of the institution 
cents in gold, whereas under the duty of 25 cents per lb. he would have to 
pay 28 cents in gold, which is an advance of 133 per cent. on the present 
rate, and is 56 percent. on the value of the book. After adding the exchange, 
the price of the book, with this enormous duty, would require to be such as 
would effectually stop its sale. This is no exceptional case, as your corre- 
spondent asserts, and I am in a position to know that more than one import 
ing house whose business is mainly in such works would be compelled to | 
relinquish the business they have been engaged in all their lives, and would | 


- - . - | - . . . 7 - . . 
have to turn their attention to other branches of industry, if a specific duty | May consider it as said once for all, as to the value of the classics in a liberal 
}education. Iam, however, surprised that so fierce an attack should have 


Most certainly there 


which conferred the title. Now, I am not arguing that German or chemistry 
is not better than Latin or Greek in any given case; simply, as this one de. 
gree bas an established definition implying such and such studies, weshould 
not throw away the small element of certainty which we now possess by de. 


stroying the distinctive character of this degree, but introduce at need new 
courses and new degrees—bachelor of science, bachelor of literature, or what 


not—to meet the new demands of the age. 
I do not propose to repeat what Mr. Mill has just said so well that we 


of 25 cents per lb. were to become law. 

While this is the case as regards books on which there is no expensive | been made upon the character of classical literature. 
copyright, and on which no great amount of artistic skill either in the illus. | #ve indecent books in Latin and Greek ; but they are not the books we give 
trations or the binding has been expended, the operation of a duty of 25 | Our young people to read. There are indecent stories in Greek mythology 
exactly the reverse on books which possess high | but the boy learns mythology from English books, not from the classic 


cents per lb. would be 
literary value, or whose price is enhanced by rich illustrations and expensive | authors that he reads; for in these he finds, for the most part, only allusions, 


binding. The weight of such books is not aff-cted by their increased vzlue, | 
and the importer of these would, if the duty were 25 cents per Ib., pay on those read in the college course are, many of them, of the most ennobling 
an average a much less rate of duty than even the present 25 per cent. | eharacter. I do not know where in modern literature the student will find 
Your correspondent and all the other publishers associated with him in the | more healthy, bracing books than the “ Antigone,” the “ Apology ” of Soc- 
“ Agricola” of Tacitus. And I will maintain boldly that ! 


The books read in fitting for college contain very little that is objectionable 


agitation for a specific duty appear to me to be “ penny wise and pound | Ptes, and the 
fyolish.” A duty of 25 cents per lb. will open a door for finely illustrated | (o not know of any college course of Latin and Greek which need cause 


: . . . jate +r hose whe 7 hai $ oo a 7 a) = oes 

and elegantly bound books they little dream of pnd if, as is asserted, the anxiety to those who allow their children free access to Shakespeare and 

P P 8.8.8 ‘ 2 | the Pe anc} ven 

publishing business is languishing for want of protection, I hope I shal! | ™ Pentateuch. MARCEI 
——~-—- oe —---- 


receive credit for honesty, at least, when I inform the publishers that, as 


regards the finer issues of the trade, 25 cents per lb. will secure for them a | “PANNY FERN'’S FIRST LITERARY SUGCESS.” 


less degree of protection than the present duty. oe * 
S , ‘ . 1 : , “Fifteen or sixteen years ago,‘ Artemus Ward,’ ‘ Mrs. Partington,’ and 

Your correspondent, I trust, will perceive from what I have written that, | , , a aly ear . ; 

i lg é bate “. ; |‘ Miles O'Reilly’ were laboring together in one office, each in his degree, 
while it may answer to ascertain by average what 25 cents per Ib. is equiva- | working on The Carpet Bag, # not very comic comic paper, which wes then 
lent to at an ad valorem rate; with the view of arriving at the results to be | trying hard to live, and was published in Boston. We may be mistaken, 
expected from it affecting the benefit or injury to the Treasury, it wil! but we think ‘ Fanny Fern’ was first successful in the columns of the same 

‘ oe | journal.”—THe Nation. 
never answer to make use of the average as an argument in favor of a spe- I" 
cific duty of 25 cents per lb., because, as I have shown, it would destroy one | To THE Eprror oF Tne NATION: 
branch of the importing business while it would greatly favor another,and/ Sir: Fanny Fern’s first article was written for a one-horse religious mag. 
the Treasury would suffer to the extent of five per cent. upon all the im-| ayine in Boston, called The Mother's Assistant, or some such name. The re- 


portations, as shown by your correspondent himself, without benefiting | muneration for that article was fi/‘y cents, and the writer went up four pair 


any one. | of stairs five times to the office of the editor to get it, beside being put through 
If “ A Publisher” is really in earnest when he asserts that he needs to | this catechism: 

be protected, it is incomprehensible to me why he should be a supporter of | Widow, eh? See you have on black! Children? How many? Girls 

a specific duty which, as he says, averages less than the present 25 percent. | op boys ? Yours respectfully, 

If 25 per cent. does not yield protection enough, he is surely blind to his own } FANNY FERN. 

interest in consenting to a duty which is less on an average. There is an ——e 

inconsistency here which your correspondent does not attempt to explain, MR. LANMAN’S DICTIONARY 


but which operates strongly against him and all who agree with him in 
urging the proposed change of the duty. 

I have been familiar with every movement of the importers regarding | DEAR Sir: Several of the suggestions contained in your review of my 
the daty, and I am certain your correspondent must have been misinformed | “ Dictionary of Congress” are accepted with thenkfulmess. There is one 
when he was told they would not object to an ad valorem duty of 75 per point, however, in regard to which I ask the privilege of being heard, viz. : 
cent. It is quite possible some individual importer, who was likely to be a| the propriety of designating the political status of the Congressmen. In 
martyr to the specific duty of 25 cents per lb., may have expressed a prefer-| very many cases this would be quite impossible; go far as the more dis- 
ence for a duty of 75 per cent.; but I know that no such preference pro-| tinguished statesmen are concerned it would hardly be necessary ; and i! 
ceeded from the importers as a body, and I have it in my power to prove | attempted in regard to mere politicians, there would be no end to the con- 
this Respectfally yours, Canpor. (fusion. By mentioning the politics of many men without explanation, they 
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would charge me with injustice ; and in a single volume, containing nearly 
five thousand biographical notices, it would be impossible to go into the 
necessary particulars. By way of sustaining my position, I would refer you to 
the political history of two living ex-presidents and statesmen of wide repu- 
tation, a8 follows: James Buchanan, Federalist, Democrat, Conservative, 
and Union man; Millard Fillmore, Whig, Know-Nothing, Democrat, and 
Conservative. 

The point you make on my carelessness for omitting such a man as 
Arthur Lee is apparently just ; and yet I can parry that blow by stating that 
asketch of him was written by me, and must have been overlooked by the 
printer. 

Once again. That the House of Representatives refused to print an extra 
supply of my work because of the errors it contained, is hardly sustained by 
the facts of the case. After the chairman of the Printing Committee had 
delivered his argument against the propriety of printing a copyright book, 
a vote was taken which resulted in my favor; but after two personal 
enemies had been permitted to denounce me in angry and bitter terms, some 
of my friends were frightened, and, in the hurry of the expiring Con- 
gress, I was defeated. 

Very respectfully, your obtdient servant, 
CHARLES LANMAN. 

GEORGETOWN, D. C., March 20, 1867. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY. 
$2,188,429 20 


New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, General Agents for New York. 





Active and efficient Agents wanted in all the Cities and large Towns in the healthy portions of the Unite 


States and British Provinces. 


To such, a liberal commission will be paid. 











LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, ise. 
| i | Amount 
AG NAME RESIDENCE. ' OccUPATION. INSURED, 
| 
SAE, FE | 
| 
39 | Joseph A. Southard, Richmond, Me., Ship Master, $2.0% 
22 | Evander O. Tozier, Boston, Mas~., | Tailor, 2,150 
35 Chas, 8. Stephenson, New York, N. Y., Ship Broker, 2,000 
3 | John A. Curtis, New York, N. ma Auctioneer, 5,000 
37 | Johu A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., } Auctioneer, | 2,500 
36 | Thomas J, W iliard, Portland, Me., Master Mariner, 3,000 
23 | Edwin H. Rand, Charlestown, Maes., | Clerk, | 2,000 
40 | Thomas 8. Foster, Gardiner, Me., | Merchant Tailor, 2.000 
24 | Eden P Foster, Jackson, Mich., Jeweller, 2.100 
34 Calvin M. Burbank, Lawrence, Mass., i Clerk, 2.000 
51 | John W. Crafts, South Boston, Mass., | Provision Dealer, 10,000 
33 «OC Samuel W. Bliss, Boston, Mass., | Fruit Dealer, 2.000 
35 Richard Turtle, Chicago, IIl., Provision Merchant, | 2.000 
47 Francis Winter, New York, N. Y., Loek Manufacturer, 3.000 
31 | D. B. Cunningham, New York, N. Y., } Merchant, 3,000 
41 | Robert N. Corning, Concord, N. H., | Railroad Contractor, 2.000 
57 | Saml. M. Candler, Brooklyn, N. Y., Custom House Clerk, 2.500 
40 | Charles Lins, Ashland, Pa, | Druggist, i 8.000 
27 Francis Fischer, | Louisville, Ky., | Hatter, 5.000 
6 | Zeno Kelly, } West Barnstable, Mass., | Master Mariner, 1.500 
42 Julius Heimann, New York, N. Y., Carriage Maker, 2.000 
49 George Draper. | New York, N. | Clothing Merchant, 2.00 
26 | Philander M. Chase, | Charlestown, Mass., | Milkman, 2,000 
43 | Henry Fishback, Carlinville, Il. | Merchant, 3,000 
22 | A. C. Sutherland, } Detroit, Mich., i Book-keeper, 1.800 
380 Charles E. Poole, Pittston, Pa., | Coal Agent, 2,500 
39 | Emauuel W. Mace, Chicago, Il, Cigar Manufacturer, 2.000 
37 Robert Clough, Chicago, Il., | Srone Cutter, 2.000 
30 | Ellen Clough, Chicago, ll.. | Wife, 2,000 
35 | Robert H. Howe, | St. Lonis, Mo., | Agent, 5.000 
19 | George H. Dunlap, Brunswick, Me. | Gentleman, 10,000 
49 Thomas W. Hamis, Boston, Mass., | Merchant, 5.000 
38 | Issachai H. Brown, 7eeg, TH. Bx Druggist, 1.51) 
27 Zelotes W. Knowles, Addison, Me., Master Mariner, 3,000 
62 | Lewis Wm. H. Giese, Baltimore, Md., | Merchant, 4.400 
20 | Eliakim W. Ford, Albany, N. Y., Merchant, 3,008 
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receipt of fifteen cents, or in exchange for No. 33, or No. 


59 (Vol. IIL.) 
Also, afew 


UNBOUND VOLUMES 
(II. and III.), to be had on application to 
E. L. GODKIN & CO., 
120 Nassau Street, New York. 


A NEW FEATURE IN REED INSTRU- 
MENTS. 
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A. King, Chas. Fradel, 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 


roome, 
GEO, G. SAXE & CO 
417 Broome Street, N. Y 


| Claims not due and unadjusted,.... ......... 


and many others, the highest 


FETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Incorporated in 1816. 
LoasEs Paip IN 46 YEARS,.... . $17,485,994 00 


J. GOCDNOW, Secretary. 
L. J. HENDEER, President. 


| Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 20 


- $241,391 00 


Persons desiring ample security against loss and damaze 


| by fire may obtain policies at fair rates, 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 


Losses promptly adjusted and paid by 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

_CAsH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 

Surpuus, JuLy 1, 1866, - . 800,000 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


Summary of Business for the Year ending Jan. 31, 1867:| 


Net Assets, Feb. 1, 1866............. thes? waddcnacscccsdseceeowbeevauces $14,112,349 85 | 
Receipts during the Year: 

 etehedteneddmpiddlcccessenessctokesecdoseeue $5,145,550 18 

EEE BUN 00. 6d0050i< b0sinesesserkbetwiiededieces 1,071 485 70—$6,.217,035 88 





573 
Disbursements: $20,329,38 








Matured Endowments and Claims by Death............... $774,966 67 
Dividends paid in Cash, or used as Cash in payment of 

Tatas ous ad: DAUR UMS taaEa A ondeniacahecbetn 667,790 73 
Paid for Annuities and Surrendered Policies.............. 166,599 22 
tebe anges scent suis 258,491 39 
Paid for Purchase of future Commissions, Exchange, Post- 

age, Advertising, Taxes, and Medical Fees............ 592,314 24 
Paid for Salaries, Printing. Stationery, Sundry Office and 

Law Expenses, Rent, etc...........00.000: 000% grteeeee 228,926 51— 2,690,088 76 
SY I coe ce opens cc iect op sesmchaddenacesedecaeed $17,639,296 97 

Invested as follows: 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies...................... $1,547,450 07 
I io os cuits s sc cdicnceneecadaus ane 10,097,309 60 
IE NN oo sions cides <adecdecbsecceaucsensess 5,003,108 73 
8 a TR pelle Mee einai oregee ht hy B 937,711 98 
INDE, Gidg0s.050, cine vevedececcicevcdsatecks 53,716 57 
- —— $17,639,296 97 
Add: 
TIER IE ALE LEE ALO CL LSE EM +. $157,463 75 
Market Value of Stocks in excess of Cost............... 301,795 00 
Premiums deferred or in course of transmission........ 1,212,811 69 j 
———_——_ $1,672,070 44 

GROSS ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 1867..............cccccccccccecees $19,311,367 41 
INCREASE IN NET ASSETS FOR THE YEAR.................... $3,526,947 12 


From the Undivided Surplus ($2,795,478 68) a dividend has been declared to policy- 
holders, available on the anniversaries of the dates of issue in the present year. 


A YOUNC LADY CRADUATE 
Wishes a Situation to teach English, Painting, and Draw- 


ing, in a seminary or private family. Address H. L., 
Nation Orvicg, 130 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 





ARCHITECTS 


110 Broadway. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of “Country Life.” Refers to John M. Forbes, 
Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Waterman, Pro- 
vidence, R. 1.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; R. 8, 
Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
4) Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising.on all matters of location, 


BUYS AND SELLS 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wat Srt., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


POR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. G. & C. C. WARD, ! 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
4% Pors Sraeet, New Yorx, 


Russel! Sturgis, Jr., 


Policies iseued (including those restored) during the year, 15,672, 


ensuring 
In force, February 1, 1867, 38,638 Policies, ensuring 


The Company issues Policies upon the ordinary Life Plan, Endowment Policies, 
payable at any age not less than ten years from the date of same, Survivorship Annui- 
ties, and Children’s Endowments. 

Premiums may be in one, five, ten, or more payments, as may be preferred. 

Policies of any description may be made payable to survivors or beneficiaries in 
annual instalments, running through a period of twenty years or less, with yearly div- 
idends of interest, thus avoiding the risk and care of investments. 


| 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES; 


WILLIAM H. POPHAM, 
WILLIAM A. HAINES, 
EZRA WHEELER, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
DAVID HOADLEY, 
HENRY A. SMYTHE, 
WILLIAM VY. BRADY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
GEORGE 8. COB, 
WILLIAM K. STRONG, 
WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, 
JOHN E. DEVELIN, 
ALONZO CHILD, 
FRANCIS sKIDDY, 
HENRY &. DAVIES, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 
WILLIAM MOORE, 
ROBERT H. McCURDY, 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, 
MARTIN BATES, 
WILLIAM BETTS, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, 
OLIVER H. PALMER, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
W. SMITH BROWN, 
RICHARD PATRICK, 
ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


ISAAC ABBATT. . : 
JOHN M. STUART, { Secretaries. 


WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., 
Hon. LUCIUS ROBINSON, eee 


Hon. A. W. BRADFORD, 


MINTURN POST, M.D., 
| , ISAAC L. KIP, M.D., 


} Medical Examiners. 


RLES W. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
Legal Business in Southern Illinois promptly trans- 


acted. References given. 
Belleville, lll., offers inducements to manufacturers. 


Land donated. Coal plenty. 
Address CHAS. W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 


MERCHANTS’ 
UNION EXPRESS COMPANY. 


GENERAL EXPRESS FORWARDERS AND 
COLLECTION AGENTS, 


| By Special Trains and Messengers, over leading Railroad 
| Lines, from the Atlantic Seaboar‘ to the 
| 


CHA 








WEST, NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHWEST. 
Owned and controlled by the Merchants and Manufae 
turere of the United States. 





URAN SCRIF New Yor«k OFFICES: 
ms = oar. General Office, 365 and 367 BROADWAY, corner Franklin 
| Street, 

Branch Office, 199 BROADWAY, between John Street 


and Maiden Lane. 


Frott y ne | perp abaya sehnne per te de | Weat Freight D t, corner Hudson and Leonard 
2stern re ie 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, illegen | Streets. Ranern Freight Depot, Fourth Avenue, corner 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. A R Cc H i T E Cc T . Thirty-Second Street. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED 
eT SUIS Wie, | —«ENORMAN ©. MILLER, 
wa "KC. ; | 
New York, Jenuasy ie 1866. 98 Broadway, New York. | General Manager in New York. 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 
Manufacturers ot 


HARRISON'S IMPROVED COOKING 


RANGES. 


Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
947 and 249 Water Street, New York. 


PYLE’S SALERATUS 


AND 
CREAM TARTAR. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED BEST IN THE MARKET. 





Always full weight and uniform in quality. In the New 
England States PYLE’S SALERATUS is superseding all 
others. Its purely wholesome character and general effi- 
ciency in baking are qualifications that the intelligent 
housekeeper soon discovers. PYLE'S O. K. SOAP is 
also the best family Soap in America, and a fair trial will 
satisfy any competent judge of the truth of our state- 
ments. 

Sold generally by first-class Grocers. 





JAMES PYLE, 
MANUFACTURER, 
350 Washington St., New York. 


EACLESWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY, 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


Principal—F. N. Knapp, A.M. 
Military Superintendent—Colonel J. D. Siocum. 
MARCUS SPRING, Proprietor, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


T. C. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DES K §S 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 


107 Fuuron Sr., near Naesau St., N. Y. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 


FLORENCE 
Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Brest Famity Macninge in THE WORLD. 
FLORENCE S. M. CoO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


DECKER B«OTHERS’ 
PATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTES. 


The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which does not have 
in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 
words, 

DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Jung, 1863. 

The Decker Brothers’ Piano is eold at 

91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 
and at no other place in this Street or in New York City. 


DECKER & CO., 
New Scale Ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 


419 Brooms Srreet, East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even tench; and durability ef construction. 


THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORE. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
CoRNER CANAL STREET. 


_ 


This Company is now prepared to isane all the varieties 
of Life and Endowment Policies, some of them with un- 
usual advantages, especially to “ Best Lives.” 

It will also iseue several new varieties, embracing dis- 
tinctive and very valuable features. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting these new 
plans to the public, it is anxious to have them examined. 

It is desirable to have it distinctly understood that this 
is, 

ist. A new company, viz., not anold one. 

2d. A stock company, viz., not a mutual nor mixed one ; 
because it is always important to have facts fairly under- 
stood. But it is confidently believed that in this case the 
truth is especially favorable to the company, since, Ist, 
It is not apparent that any old company has any real ad- 
vantages over this one, while it is certain that this com- 
pany presents advantages not before enjoyed by the pub- 
lic; and, 2d, a stock .company is essential to the best 
working of the plans presented, while no other can give 
so good security to the insured. The aim is to give the 
cheapest and best insurance, viz., at the lowest rates that 
wili not impair the security of the insured; and only by 
the plans of this company can this be done. 

It is noticeable that the Directors (all interested stock- 
holders) are generally known throughout the community 
as representative men in the political, mercantile, profes- 
sional, and educaticnal ranks. The Actuary, John Patter- 
son, is one of the oldest and best actuaries in the country, 
and his name alone is a sufficient guarantee that the cal- 
culations made by the company are reliable. 

Call or send for a circular. 


EXTRACTS FROM IT. 


THREE OF NINE NEW FEATURES! 
FOURTH NEW FEATURE. 


The Company will charge a premium according to all 
the known circumstances of each Life, not alone those ot 
age and health. A favorable constit:tion, intelligence, par- 
ticularly in hygienic matters, residence, vocation, and 
habits, especially when in connection with a long-lived 
ance+try, being essential elements of longevity, dimin- 
ish the costofinsurance. The possession of them by the 
ineured should not accrue entirely to the advantage of a 
company. 

Relative tendencies to longevity are, to a degree, deter- 
minable, and, so far, the insured is entitled to the benefit 
of those he may sess; and the Company proposes to 
allow them to him by rating pie pounce than he is, thus 
lowering his premium. rid his health is impaired, the 
Company will insure him, but rate him older than he is, 
thus raising his preminwm. How long is he to live? is the 
important question, and the Comey desires to charge 
as premium what the anewer will justly indicate. For 
example, a person of 3 may be rated as 32, 25, or younger, 
which will lower his premium; or rated at 47, 60, or older, 
which will raise his premium. 


FIFTH NEW FEATURE. 


If, when the assured dies, he has lived beyor.d his rated 
‘**expectation,” and thus proves that he has lived in a 
manner tending to longevity, a proportional surplus will 
be added to his Assurance, or paid to him as an annuity, 
stopping his premium, and more than that if under 50 
when insured. This i# fair, and for the interest of 
the Company; for if, by temperance and other habits, 
vocation, residence, intelligence, care of health, etc., life 
ehall be prolonged, the Company will be benefited. This 
surplus and the reductions in premiume, made on account 
of tendencies to longevity, will prove that the Company 
insures the dest lives on unusually favorable terms; it 
also insures the lives of all, at correspondingly equitable 
rates 

Let those who have long-lived ancestry and are in good 
health take note of this, as the company will insure such 
on much better terms than they can obtain elsewhere. 


SIXTH NEW FEATURE. 

This Company will allow the Assured to pay weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, or annually. It is the purpose of the 
Company, in making this provision, to meet the conveni- 
ence of nearly every class ms, and as its policies 
are not forteited, but extend till the premiums paid are 
exhausted, it can make such provision without material 
inconvenience, It will be observed that by so doing those 
of very small incomes can be accommodated. 

Insurance can be eftected by correspondence equally 
= - where there is no agent a commission be 

owed. 


NN. B.—Agents wanted im every town. 
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GROVER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AMD LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 
495 Broadway, New York, 


Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


TRADE MARK— . Ww ott, 
arranted., 


or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 
New Series, and Cheap, from No. 00 to No. %i, 


TRADE MARK— foe Gitiot ‘ 
For sale by one 








ahi J 
t' 
am. Nambers 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


MARVIN’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 





AF E 





HBASYEiR £. €@. 


. J 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: {79 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 


LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general! desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— 
ow American Institute. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


HAVE TAKEN 


Thirty-five First Premiums at the principal Fairs held in 
this country within the last ten years, and also were 
awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at the Great Interna- 
tional Exhibition in London, 1862, in competition with 260 
Pianvs from a}l parts of the world. 
That the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is pee by the FACT that Messrs. 
STEINWAY’S Scales, improvements, and pecu iarities 
of construc‘ion have been copied by the great majority of 
the manufacturers of both hemispheres (as closely as 
could be dove without infringement on patent rignts) 
and that their instruments are used by the moat eminent 
Pianists of Europe and America, who prefer them for 
their own public and private use whenever accessible. 
Every Piano is constructed with their Patent Agraffe 
Anne, —- directly to the Full Iron Frame. 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
newly-inveated UPRIGHT PIANOS, with their Patent 
Resouator and Double Iron Frame, patented June 5, 1866. 
This invention consists in providing the instrament 
in addition to the iron frame in FRONT of the sound- 

ard) with an iron brace frame in the REAR of it, both 
frames being cast in ONE PIECE, thereby imparting 4 
solidity of construction and capacity of standing in tune 
never before attained in that clase of instrument. 

The sound-board is pepper between the two frames 
by an apparatus regulating its tension, so that the great 
est possible degree of sound-producing capacity is ob- 
tained and regulated to the nicest desirable point. 

The great volume and exquisite quality of tone, as 
well as elasticity and promptness of action, of these new 
Upright Pianos, have elicited the unqualified admiration 
of the musical profession and all who have heard them. 

STKINWAY & SONS confidently offer these beautiful 
instruments to the public, and invite evéry lover of musi¢ 
to call and examine them. , 


WaAREROOMS : 
FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
71 axp 73 East Fountsxnta StRget, 
Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, New York. 
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